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CHAPTER III. IN ARCADIA. 
‘‘ THERE was no one in the house,” said 


3; we didn’t expect you till to- 
morrow,” May replied, taking a shy, rapid, 
complete, and very satisfactory survey of 
him. 

“T didn’t expect myself, till to-morrow,” 
he said, with the old whimsical smile, by 
which May would have known him any- 
where. ‘“ But I found that I could leave 
London this morning, and I was longing 
to see you.” 

* An’ she thought you’d have forgotten 
her!” cried Con, who, leaning on the 
handle of his spade, looked on at their 
meeting with a paternal interest and 
pleasure. ‘‘ ‘Con,’ she says, ‘he'll have 
forgotten me,’ she says, wid her eyes a 
hundred miles off. ‘Forgotten you, miss!’ 
says I, ‘Ay, begor, whin the swallow 
forgits summer,’ says I.” 

“You were much more likely to have 
forgotten me, May.” 

She shook her head emphatically, while 
the irrepressible Con answered for her. 

“ Faix, it’s but wan song she has, like the 


thrush: Misther Hugh thir, an’ Misther 


Hugh that, an’ Misther Hugh the other.” 

There was no contradicting this out- 
rageous exaggeration, from off which, how- 
ever, Hagh took due discount, 

‘<¢Th’art a leal little lass, th’art for 
sewer.’ Do you remember Mawson’s dog ?” 
Hugh said, laughing. ‘Let us go there,” 
he added impulsively. 

“Just one minute to get my hat,” May 
cried delightedly, bounding off, but pulling 
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up presently to turn and say, “ but you'll ff 
want some lunch ?” 4 

“Bring it with you—the old lunch, 
mind,” shouted Hugh. 

Great was the maid’s amazement when 
May insisted on providing herself with 
apples, biscuits, and raisins for the gentle- ¢ 
man’s lunch. But May, too breathless § 
with joyous excitement to make any 
answer to her remonstrances, hurriedly 
filled a small basket with these provisions, 
and was rushing headlong with it through 
the hall, when she was brought suddenly 
up, near the hall-door, by the entrance of 
Miss Pim. 

‘May! Where are you rushing to in 
this mad way ?” 

“To Hugh—Mr. Grey. He’s come, and 
we're going for a walk.” 

“ Have you asked your mother ?” 

* She’s out.” 

**T cannot allow you to go without your | 
father’s or mother’s permission ; certainly 
not,” Miss Pim said decidedly. ‘ Besides, 
you have your lessons to learn.” 

**T can learn them this evening, Miss | 
Pim, and I always go with Hugh,” May | 
said, almost weeping; ‘‘and he wants his 
lunch,” she added, bringing up, as it were, } 
her reserves in her despair. 

‘He can have his lunch here,” Miss 
Pim said severely, taking the basket from 
May. 

“ Please, miss, it’s only apples and 
raisins,” said the scandalised maid. 

Apples and raisins ! 
verify this Arcadian luncheon before she 
could credit the informer. 

‘But it’s what he asked for, and it’s 
the lunch we always used to have,” urged 
May appealingly. 

‘I wish you'd try to remember, at least 
while Mr. Grey is here, that you are not {f 





Miss Pim had to 4 
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a baby now,” Miss Pim replied, shutting 
down the basket with a snap and handing 
it to the maid. “Tell Mr. Grey that 
lunch will be ready for him presently in 
the dining-room.” 

“Yes, miss,” 

“May I tell him?” pleaded May. 

“ And that Miss May has her lessons to 
learn,” added Miss Pim to the maid, there- 
by answering May without deigning to 
take direct notice of her request. 

Meanwhile Con was expatiating to 
Hugh upon May’s merits, and particularly 
upon that merit of hers which was freshest 
in his mind—her generosity. He told, 
with rhetorical fervour and exaggeration, 
of her smuggling such frequent supplies of 
tobacco to him, that he had, as a last 
resource, to assume heart-disease to pre- 
vent her wasting all her allowance upon 
him. 

‘** But afore I knew where I wor, Misther 
Hugh, she was cryin’ her eyes out, ‘Oh 
Con,’ she says, ‘throw it away; throw it 
away at onsht,’ she says between her sobs, 
an’ she pitched the bit of baccy over the 
wall, an’ the pipe an’ the matches afther 
it. ‘Do ye feel yere hearrt now?’ she 
says, wid her face like a lily bate down 
wid the rain. ‘To think that it’s killin’ 
ye I’ve been!’ she says. ‘ Yerra, whisht 
wid ye, Miss May,’ I says, ‘killin’!’ I 
says, ‘faix I’ll dance at yere weddin’ yet,’ 
I says, ‘a jig with Miss Pim,’ I says, to 
rise a shmile on her—for Miss Pim’s a 
dhragon, begor! but sorra a shmile I 
could rise on her till I axed, ‘An’ who’s 
the bridegroom to be, miss? Misther 
Hugh, I'll be bound now!’ Ye should 
see her thin, Misther Hugh, wid her eyes 
shinin’ till they dhried the tears on her 
face, like the sun on a red rose in the 
mornin’. ‘Oh Con,’ she says, ‘I’m so glad 
he’s comin’ ; an’ yo mustn’t mind if I niver 
come next or near ye while he’s here, Con, 
for he can shtay only a week, an’ I'd like 
to be always wid him, if he’ll have me,’ 
she says; ‘but I’m afraid he’ll have for- 
gotten me,’ she says, lookin’ up at me as 
solemn as the moon. There is'nt her like 
in this counthry anyhow,” Con concluded 
with much fervour. 

“Nor anywhere else, that I’ve seen, 
Con,” replied Hugh heartily, in his genial 
manner. 

‘See that, now!” cried Con exultingly, 
‘an’ he all through Amerikey! Ah, thin, 
Misther Hugh,” he added with deep re- 
ligious feeling, ‘‘ah, thin, Misther Hugh, 
it’s a gran’ thing to have the prayers of a 





child like that coverin’ ye all over in 
furrin parrte—it is so. An’ Maggie tells 
me she never laves ye out of her little 
prayers, night or mornin’.” 

Con rubbed the corner of his eye with 
his grimy knuckles, for he was exceed- 
ingly soft-hearted, and there was a sus- 
picion of moisture in Hugh’s eyes also. 

“God bless her!” he said. 

** Amen,” responded Con devoutly. 

At this point§the maid appeared, saying, 
“ Please, sir, Miss May has to learn her 
lessons ; but lunch will be ready in the 
dining-room in a few minutes.” 

“That’s Miss Pim,” Con said, rather 
positively than interrogatively. 

* Yes,” replied the maid, amazed at Con’s 
freedom before the strange gentleman. 

‘Tl be bound it was,” Con said. 

“Who is she, Con?” he asked, when 
the maid had departed. 

“Its a new governess we've all got, 
“ar Hugh,” replied Con drily. 

“ O ! ” 

“‘ Faix, it’s yourself she’ll be larnin’ the 
road to Amerikey soon. She’s larnin’ 
Miss May to be a lady!” he added with 
a sarcastic bitterness which was the highest 
possible compliment to May. 

“'T suppose it would be no use trying to 
rescue her,” Hugh said irritably. 

‘She'll not say ‘No’ to you, whatever 
you ax her, I'll go bail,” Con answered 
with a chuckle unintelligible to Hugh. . 

“T think I'll venture,” Hugh said, as 
much to himself as to Con. 

‘*You’ve but to ax her, Misther Hugh, 
an’ she'll not only let Miss May go, but 
she’ll go herself wid ye, to take care of 
yese both.” 

“JT shall not trouble her to do that, 
Con.” 

As Hugh walked away towards the 
house, Con followed him with his eyes, 
while he leaned upon his spade-handle 
soliloquising : 

“Faith, thin, I wouldn’t put it pasht 
her. She’s wan of thim that coorses ivery 
hare, an’ kills none” —not a bad descrip- 
tion of a flirt, since the metaphor—sug- 
gested by Con’s runs with the Clare 
harriers — refers to the hounds turning 
aside to course every fresh hare that 
crosses the trail, so that none is killed at 
the close of the day. 

As far as Hugh was concerned anyway, 
Con did Miss Pim no injustice, for that 
young lady lost her facile heart to him at 
once. Hugh was superbly handsome—in 
the Hector, not the Paris style—and was 
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as unconscious of his leonine beauty as 
heroes of this rugged sort so often are. 
Having lived for some years among 
savages, he had that profound respect for 
the sex which has ceased, at least in our 
day and country, to be a note of civil- 
isation. Perhaps, respect felt for women 
by Americans generally, and especially by 
Americans in out-of-the-way regions, is 
due in some degree to the sex being 
at a premium on that continent, where- 
as in Europe there is a glut in the 
market, Anyhow, those who have lived 
in America for some time, and _par- 
ticularly in the American backwoods, 
recover the old deference of the days of 
chivalry for women. But, indeed, Hugh 
was born with it, and would have retained 
much of it to his life’s end, even if he had 
lived all his days in English society. 

On his return to the house he asked to 
see Miss Pim, and when that lady appeared 
—after some delay at her toilet—he was 
most deferential. 

‘**T want you to give May a holiday fora 
ramble with me, Miss Pim.” 

“TI do not know whether her mother 
would like it,’ Miss Pim replied with a 
shy and winning hesitancy, which showed 
Hagh that the battle was won. 

‘“* But you have no idea what old friends 
May and I are. I assure you, Miss Pim, 
that Mrs. Beresford would not have the 
slightest objection to our taking one of our 
old rambles together.” 

“Tf you will take the responsibility then, 
Mr. Grey, we shall venture,” rejoined Miss 
Pim, with an engaging smile and a shy, 
upward look into his face that would 
have said to a coxcomb, “you are irre- 
sistible.” To Hugh, however, it said 
only, “She is very accommodating, hang 
it!” 

Con was right. What on earth was to 
be done? A ramble with May, plus Miss 
Pim. 

“Tt can’t be helped, I suppose,” he said 
ruefully. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt will be like going to church—I 
mustn’t speak unless spoken to, or walk 
fast, or stop, or turn in my toes, or any- 
thing. And you mustn’t put your hands 
in your trousers pockets either,” she added 
to Hugh, with a delightful return to her 
old dictatorial manner. 

Hugh laughed, and suggested that at 
least they might look round their old 
haunts about the yard, and where they 
had kept their pets, while Miss Pim was 





arraying herself. For Miss Pim, expect- 
ing him to lunch in the house, would 
probably take some time to get ready. 

ba they passed through the garden, Con 
said : 

“Didn’t I tell you, Misther Hugh, you’d 
get over her? Faix it’s you that ‘ud 
whishtle the burrd off the bough !” 

“Oh, but she’s coming with us, Con,” 
cried May distressfully. 

“T tould him that, too,” Con rejoined 
drily. 

“We shall be somewhere about the 
place if she’s looking for us, Con.” 

‘Well, miss, I hope she'll find ye,” re- 
plied Con, with a grin that suggested he’d 
no more guide Miss Pim to them than he 
would a process-server to a victim. 

When Miss Pim appeared presently, in 
evident search of them, Con asked : 

“Ts it Miss May you're looking for, 
miss }” 

“Yes ; where are they ?” 

“T thought you were looking for ’em,” 
Con cried complacently, as having made a 
sagacious guess ; ‘‘ Miss May she says to me, 
‘Con,’ she says, ‘ Miss Pim is going to take 
us for a walk,’ she says, ‘an’ if you see her, 
you can tell her we’ll be somewhere about 
the village,’ she says. ‘I will, miss,’ I 
says.” 

‘She had no business,” began Miss Pim 
wrathfully ; and then she turned suddenly 
away, and walked off in hot haste to over- 
take the runagates. 

On Hugh and May’s return soon after, 
through the garden, Con was amazed. 

“Ah, thin, Miss May, you’re not gone 
after all?” 

“Gone! No; we're waiting for Miss 
Pim.” 

“See that now! An’ [ tould her ye 
were gone. But ye'll asy overtake her, 
miss, if yell take the short cut through 
Seed Fold.” 

This was the direct way, not to the village, 
but to Mawson’s. 

Hugh strongly suspected Con’s ruse, in 
spite of his perfect acting; but May, not 
having the least suspicion of it, was in 
troubled haste to overtake Miss Pim, whose 
just wrath she dreaded. 

As it turned out, however, Con took the 
entire blame upon himself. He explained 
with plausible volubility that he had under- 
stood May to say, “somewhere about the 
village,” when she had really said, “ some- 
where about the place;” and that, as he 
thought they had taken the village only on 
their way to Mawson’s, he also thought 
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Miss Pim, to overtake them, would make 
direct for Mawson’s by the short cut through 
Seed Fold. 

May and Hugh made breathless haste 
until it became certain that, if they had 
been on Mies Pim’s track, they would have 
overtaken her. 

“I’m afraid she hasn’s come this way,” 
May said at last. “I’m sure she hasn’t. 
She’ll be very angry.” 

‘She can’t be angry with you. 
Con will catch it.” 

“Do you think we ought to go back, 
Hugh?” 

“Tndeed, I do not, Do you think your 
father and mother would mind your coming 
here with me?” 

“ Mind it!” exclaimed May. 

“Then Miss Pim may—keep her hair 
“ May what!” 

* Leave your hair on, if she pulls it— 
does she ?” 

May’s dignity was hereby hurt, for she 
somehow wished to seem grown up more 
to Hugh than to anyone. 

**’m not such a baby 

“No; I was always the baby. How 
stupid you used to think me, and fiod me, 
too! Do you remember how long it took 
you to teach me those verses about the hunt 
in “ The Lady of the Lake?” I have said 
them over many hundred times since ; and 
once, when I thought it was all up with 
me, I couldn’t get them or you out of my 
mind.” 

May, who was holding his hand after 
her old habit, pressed her cheek against it 
—greatly moved. Presently she asked in 
low and rather tremulous voice: ‘“ Was it 
that time with the bear?” 

“No. I was thinking only of the bear 
then. It was some time after that when I 
interfered, like an ass, in a row not of my 
making, and got badly hit, and was given 
over. Do you know I thought of you 
more than of any one, little woman, and of 
our old days, and walks, and talks to- 
gether; and whether you would mind it 
much when you heard about it, and think 
sometimes of me afterwards.” 

As May remained silent, Hugh glanced 
down at her and found her crying quietly. 

“May dear!” he cried distressed, as he 
stooped and kissed her with exceeding 
tenderness, 

“Oh, Hugh! Don’t go out there again ! 
Stay at home; do stay at home!” 

“Tm in for it for a few years more any 
way, but after that I'll come home for 


I fancy 


on 


” 





good. You see, May, I am good for no- 
thing in a civilised community, as your dear 
old father used to say; but [ can hold my 
own fairly well out there,” continued he. 

‘‘ Indeed, Hugh,” she cried with intense 
earnestness, ‘‘father never said that of 
you. There never was any one he liked so 
much —never.” 

“It was because he liked me he said it; 
and he only said what you have said to me 
a hundred times yourself—that I was a 
dunce,” Hugh answered, smiling down upon 
her archly, 

‘‘T was horrid, I know. I have often 
thought of the pert things I used to say to 
you, and how good you were to me, Hugh, 
about them, and about everything.” 

“T hope that new governess is not 
putting these notions into your head. I 
should hate you to change in any way. 
Do you know, May, I was wondering all 
the way coming home if it was the old 
May I should see, or another person 
altogether.” 

Here the child looked up with so bright 
a smile, shining through tears which had 
not yet cleared away, that Hugh added : 

* Yes, it’s the old May still; but what 
will it be when I come back in six or 
seven years? I know. It will be the tips 
of the fingers, and ‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Grey? How changed you are! I should 
scarcely have known you.’” 

At this preposterous picture May laughed 
delightedly —a laugh which sounded to 
Hugh like sunlight set to music. 

“Ob, well, you may laugh, but you'll be 
a young lady then of Miss Pim’s manu- 
facture.” 

* Like Miss Pim!” cried May, laughing 
still more at this climax of the joke; but 
then she said with sudden seriousness : 
“ Really though, Hugh, you don’t think that 
I could ever be a young lady to you? I 
mean really,” she reiterated incredulously. 

‘I don’t know, or you don’t know, what 
you'll be in six or seven years; but if I 
thought you would change to me, I 
shouldn’t have the heart then to come and 
see you at all—or to come back at all, for 
that matter.” 

There could now be no doubt of his 
seriousness, 

“ Hugh, I could never change to you. I 
shall always like you better than any one 
in the world, except father, and Fred, and 
mamma,” she said. 

‘* Th’art a leal little lass,” he said only, 
but in a tone that expressed even to May 
a world more than the words. 
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** But, oh, Hugh, I wish you weren't 
going back there!” she cried wistfully. 

“It can’t be helped now, May; I’m in 
for it—for six years, anyhow, when I shall 
have made my fortune, or lost it.” 

Six years seeming to May an eternity, 
she fell into a melancholy silence. 


He, too, remained silent for a little, | b 


looking down upon her with the pure pro- 
tecting love of early manhood. 

A young man’s love, even for a woman 
of, or near, his own age, is pure in precise 
proportion to his manliness. Now the 


a child like May is still more etherealised 
and intensified by the chivalrous protective 
instinct, which is as much the ultimate 
source of a man’s pure love for a woman 
as it is of a woman’s love for her child. 
The clinging, appealing helplessness of the 
woman, or of the child, addresses itself 
to the same precise instinct of protective 
love in the man and in the mother. But 
when, as in May’s case, the girl is also 
a child, this appeal is intensified in its 
force when made to a nature so chivalrous 
as Hugh’s. His pure, protective love for 
his old playmate, nursed through years of 
absence, burned with a smokeless and in- 
tense flame now that he had met and found 
her all that he had imagined. On her 
side, May worshipped him with that strange 
passionate love, which, long before the dawn 
of passion, children of either sex feel some- 
times for their seniors. 

Thus they were, Arcadians in Arcadia, 
really as much in love witb one another as 
though the six years ahead were behind 
them. But they were in love in a curiously 
and charmingly unconscious way. When 
the talk—after wandering back and linger- 
ing long upon old days and scenes, ’scapes 
and scrapes—turned naturally enough 
upon the present reign of Miss Pim, 
May cried, almost irritably, “She is so 
tiresome. I can never say or do anything 
right all day long. I mustn't climb, or 
run, or talk to Con, or Sarah, or even 
about you! I was in disgrace all the 
morning for saying ‘I was so glad you were 
coming.’” 

“ Bat why ?” asked Hugh in amaze, 

* She said I mustn’t talk that way about 
gentlemen, that it was very unladylike and 
improper, and all sorts of things.” 

“You must have said something more 
than that,” Hugh rejoined laughing. 

“Bat I didn’t, indeed, Hugh,” May 
urged earnestly. ‘“ Maggie was talking 


about sweethearts—and she asked me who 
was mine, and I said ‘ you were,’—joking, 
you know—and that you were coming to-day, 
and that I was so glad; and she told Miss 
Pim, and I got such a scolding! But 
when I asked papa about it, he was very 
angry with her, and called her a dirty 
room.” 

What the Vicar had really muttered was, 
“Using a stable-broom to sweep a chancel,” 





BACON AND TRAVEL. 





How completely the times have changed 
since Bacon penned his Essay on Travel ! 
I do not mean that our modes of loco- 
motion are different, though what can be 
in more marked contrast than the slow, 
anxious passage through county to county 
on a packhorse or in a lumbering chaise— 
with, for variety, the inevitable slipping of 
a shoe or breakage of a wheel in impos- 
sible places—and our own famous electrical 
rush through a dozen counties in the time 
the packhorse would demand for one! No; 
the mind of the nation has changed even 
more than our methods of locomotion, and 
the solemn injunctions of Lord Bacon to 
the man whom luck and his own in- 
clinations were sending to the Continent, 
are now the commonplace instincts of 
millions where formerly there were tens. 

“ Travel, in the younger sort, is a part 
of education ; in the elder a part of expe- 
rience.” No doubt it ought to be so, if 
all things worked to their proper purpose ; 
but who in the world imagines that the 
tens of thousands of the youths of the 
various nations, who for a few brief weeks 
in the year scamper into the countries 
adjacent to their own country, give a 
thought to the educative chances that are 
open to them? The times have changed. 
We get enough education at home, I sup- 
pose ; and, therefore, the man who avers 
that abroad, also, he visits the churches 
for their architecture; the theatres and 
concert-halls, that he may weigh foreign 
art and tones against domestic ; the woods 
and fields, to compare their grasses and 
cereals with ours ; and holds conversation 
with all the pretty women who come in his 
way, in order that he may judge of Lavater 
in the concrete, or improve himself in 
foreign tongues—such a man, I think, 
would be regarded as a humbug. 

Education is labour; and travel itself 
is but another word for travail, or much 
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travel in the literal sense to do with the 
pleasure-trips which are the fashion in 
our age ? 

Bacon recommends the youth of his 
century to travel under the escort of 
“some tutor or grave servant,” one who 
had a certain knowledge of the language 
of the country, and a personal acquaint- 
ance with the things and people best 
worth seeing on the journey. Conceive 
the ordinary modern traveller travelling 
under these excellent conditions. But it 
would, of course, be impossible; and 
as for the language, in what would the 
fan of foreign jaunts consist if the various 
“ contretemps” which proceed from such 
ignorance were wholly obviated ? 

Blanco White, in his “ Letters from 
Spain,” gives an illustration of this. On 
first entering London, knowing very little 
English, he saw the words “ Cannon 
Brewery,” on a building at Knightsbridge. 
“So!” said he to himself. ‘The verb 
expressive of the making, or casting, of 
cannon is here, in England, ‘to brew’;” 
and he straightway entered this bit of em- 
pirical knowledge in his note-book. 

Anon, he drove past Knightsbridge, and 
got into the region of professional flower 
gardens, to wit “nurseries.” His surprise 
was great when he had counted four or 
five of these large-boarded announcements 
—Nurseries. 

‘* What!” he exclaimed, when the num- 
ber briskly increased ; “surely the English 
ladies have gone a step beyond the un- 
natural practice of devolving their first 
maternal duties upon domestic hirelings. 
Here, it seems, the poor, helpless infants 
are sent, to be kept and suckled in crowds 
in a decent kind of Foundling Hospital.” 

With a full comprehension of the 
mysteries of a French menu, one would 
be spared all those delightful antici- 
pations which are part and parcel of 
a dinner at the Café Royal or Bignon’s. 
And, with all due reverence for Lord 
Bacon, one would also lose many acquaint- 
ances who, from sheer sympathy and inte- 
rest, are attracted to us, as they certainly 
would not have been had we been able to 
talk the language with never a single 
ridiculous, and, therefore, laughter-provok- 
ing slip of the tongue. 

Balzac speaks of the intimacies of travel- 
lers as easy and briskly formed, because on 
both sides there is positive assurance that 
they will be abruptly and soon ended. 

Every ship is aromantic object, except 


Bat where is the romance of a fellow- 
traveller if he be able to talk to you as 
readily as you can talk to him ? 

This would be an appropriation of 
the passing vessels, with the result that 
all their fanciful good qualities would in- 
fallibly be proven to be dust and ashes. 
The imagination must be dandled and 
coaxed, but seldom gratified. 

Pessimists are pessimists simply and 
solely beeause they will never trust their 
poor imaginations for a single moment. 
The doll must be torn to pieces, be it ever 
so gay a doll, with ever so fair a colour in 
its cheeks. It is the same in travelling 
through countries the language of which 
you speak to perfection. All their foreign 
illusions become reasonable and matter-of- 
fact. 

In short, unless you wish to develope 
into a baneful man of the world, who has 
struck the word “mystery ” from his dic- 
tionary and scheme of life, do not become 
polyglot. Rather, go abroad with a free, 
simple air, and accept all things for what 
they seem. In such a case, however, keep 
your money in an inner pocket, and be 
ready in case of need to belie your affecta- 
tion of simplicity. 

Lord Bacon says nothing positive about 
the amenities of conduct that best befit 
a traveller. He warns the youth that 
quarrels are “with care and discretion to be 
avoided ;” and that he must beware “how 
he keepeth company with choleric and 
quarrelsome persons.” But such admoni- 
tions were more necessary in Bacon’s time 
than now. Then, every spark in France 
was an accomplished swordsman and a 
“roué,” to whom a foreign life or two were 
but so many additional feathers in the cap 
of his importance. 

How different it is now! The French- 
man of quality is now as reserved as then he 
was free-spoken and free-handed. He was 
then to be detected at once by the nameless 
signs of physiognomy, deportment, and 
manners. Nowadays he is remarkable for 
his gentlemanly self-obliteration. He is 
still polite. But in his courtesy, as in all 
other externals, he is less demonstrative 
than the most modest of English noblemen. 
What has he in common with the excited, 
uncontrolled sightseer, who wonders to all 
the world what he will see next, what his 
next dinner will consist of, and whether 
he will be made to pay at his next hotel 
more or lees than, to his loudly-expressed 
disgust, he was made to pay at the last? 





that we sail in,’ says pensive Emerson. 


Even Lord Bacon would not have con- 
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sidered such contact dangerous. The very 
laws of nature combine to make it im- 
possible for the well-bred man of the world 
to quarrel with the tourist of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Nothing is more gratuitous than the 
good counsel which is often given to a 
traveller, as to his behaviour abroad. If 
he be a traveller of experience, he knows 
all about it experimentally. If not, he 
cannot help being foolish, fifty times in the 
day, in his attempt to act upon such 
couneel, 

Parole douce, et main au bonnet, 

Ne coute rien, et bon est. 
(Gentle words, hat in hand, cost nothing, 
and are acceptable.) The saying comes 
from Henry the Fourth, of France, the 
merry Henry of Navarre. This King was 
a terrible libertine, and not wise as a 
sovereign; yet his subjects adored him, 
and, like other libertines, he was the pink 
of courtesy. 

This fair saying of Henry of Navarre’s 
may be matched by the Spanish proverb, 
“Cortesia de boca mucho vale, y poco 
cuesta””—lip courtesy is worth much and 
costs little. No one who has not been 
through Iberian lands, and mixed with high 
and low in them, can have an idea of the 
importance of this brief maxim. The 
Spaniards are a gracious people: we can- 
not compare with them in the matter of 
civility ; but their civility must be met 
with civility, or it quickly developes into 
hatred of the most bitter kind, which we 
all know as the outcome of a mark of 
contempt. Of course, where this civility 
goes beyond a certain point, it must be 
taken at a reasonable valuation only. No 
one, for example, will construe a Spaniard 
to the letter when he says, with a 
bow : “ My house is at your disposition,” 
These are merely conventional courtesies 
which signify that the utterer of them 
has a regard for you, and will gladly 
give you a glass of wine, or a cup of coffee, 
and a cigarette, if you call some after- 
noon, and find him with nothing better on 
his hands. However, it is well not to be 
too ready to reciprocate national courtesies 
in kind. The young Englishman who 
thought to out-do Spain by offering his 
watch and chain, suiting the action to the 
word, to the Spaniard who admired it, had 
no just grievance when the other took it 
with a bow and a “ muchas gracias” —many 
thanks. 

A man ought to act up to the instincts 
of his birthright. He may be cosmopoli- 





tan, if he pleases; but with enough of 
national patois for his identification. 

Dr. Kitchener, who wrote on “ Cooks” 
and “ Ailments,” and other curious subjects, 
in his ‘‘ Travellers’ Oracle” suggested, and 
wisely, that ‘“ You will everywhere much 
more readily obtain your wishes, and keep 
out of danger, by Patience and Fair Words, 
than by Impatience and opprobrious Lan- 
guage. Keep your rank among the great, 
but disdain not to stoop to the peasant, 
when charity dictates. A respectful and 
humble carriage is a mighty advantage to 
gain knowledge ; it unlocks the heart of 
every one.” I dare say it does, or rather 
did, when Dr. Kitchener wrote. But as 
the acquisition of knowledge is not now 
one of the purposes of travel, one may 
better understand why “ respectful and 
humble carriages” are not generally cha- 
racteristic of people who go abroad. 

But of all Lord Bacon’s advice, none is 
less obsolete or more adapted for eternity as 
well as time than this—‘ Men should make 
diaries . . . let him carry with him also 
some cards, or books, describing the country 
where he travelleth, which will be a good 
key to his inquiry ; let him keep also a 
diary.” This is truly comforting in our 
age of books of travel and Bosdekers. 
Advice, as a rule, is something to be treated 
with contempt. Naturally, because it im- 
plies an inferiority in us to the person who 
takes it upon himself to advise us. But 
the diary will never fail. Have I not seen 
it in active use on some of the famous sites 
of the world—on the Acropolis of Athens ; 
the field of Marathon ; at Waterloo; with- 
in the Cathedrals of Saint Paul and West- 
minster; over the bones of the great 
Bonaparte ; at Washington of the States ; 
on various mountains, such as Snowdon, or 
the Peak of Teneriffe ; among colleges and 
schools ; in courts and private-houses? It 
is a custom, I suppose, that grows with 
encouragement, Nor can it be wholly re- 
probated, although at times it is wholly 
irritating and obtrusive. It is good for 
thought, and it is good for commerce, This 
and this alone, perhaps, constitutes the 
incidental element of education which 
modern travel carries with it. The writer 
is forced to think, and his subject is thus 
involuntarily retained for a while in his 
mind. 

It were useless to recommend the modern 
traveller to take his journeys in solitude. 
‘How, then,” he might ask in despair, 
“can I get what I want, or know what I 
ought to see? Besides, I like to talk, and 
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I can’t talk to foreigners; and—and, I 
should mope to death.” But, for the dis- 
cipline’s sake, it might have done him 
good. “A man,” says Sidney Smith in 
one of his letters, ‘“‘can do without his own 
approbation in much society, but he must 
make great exertions to gain it when he 
lives alone; without it, solitude is not to 
be endured.” Zimmermann and others, 
who have written largely on this fascina- 
ting theme, all work towards the same 
moral, A preacher must not always be 
expected to practise what he preaches; 
else one might upbraid Zimmermann for 
committing suicide in his solitude. We 
must take sermons and advice in general, 
and be thankful, without inquiring into the 
source of their manufacture. The little 
boy, who finds pleasure in jujubes, would, 
perhaps, find less pleasure in them did he 
but know that they are made mainly of 
gristle and other kinds of animal meat. 

Yet I am led to think that this solitary 
travelling, which is so distasteful in idea to 
most men, is really a softening of the 
manners. Do you know what De Stendhal 
said of the English early in this century ? 
He had seen much of the world, and had both 
fought with Napoleon in Russia and served 
in diplomacy at Berlin and elsewhere. 
“ Nothing,” he says, ‘can equal my admi- 
ration of the English legislature, unless it 
be the repulsion I feel towards English 
society. If you make advances to an 
Englishman, he avails himself of it to put 
on a greatair of dignity. Timid in society 
towards every one whom they consider a 
superior, they are almost insolent towards 
ull who have the air of bending to them ; 
they are the most unsociable of beings; 
verhaps for that reason the least happy. . . 
To be held in consideration by an English- 
man, the most perfect air of coldness must 
be assumed.” 

Is not this biting? It galls, because it 
is so true, I am afraid. A man who 
travels alone reflects on these matters, and 
is very dull or depraved if he cannot profit 
by his reflections. An Englishman, ‘‘in the 
abstract,” is, I believe, welcome in most 
parts of Europe; but that nation or people 
is very long-suffering who approve of the 
concrete Englishman, as they approve of 
the “genus” in the abstract. May I be 
forgiven if I say that we are, with all our 
innumerable virtues—it is necessary to 
make a vaunt about them, to gild the pill— 
diabolically conceited, and rather thick- 
headed! By no other supposition can I 
account for our idiotcy abroad, and our 





reluctance to acknowledge that the merit of 
foreigners, in “every branch of every- 
thing,” may be equal to—if it does not 
surpass—our own merit, One may speak 
treason for patriotic purposes. Similarly, 
one may surely say unpleasant things with 
a good intention. 

“Travel” is a large subject. It has 
countless by-ways of influence as well as 
of amusement and instruction. And 
whether we agree with the elder Dumas 
that “it is with scenery as with men—we 
must not examine the details if we wish 
to admire the whole;” or, whether we 
hold with the “ ologists,” that it is to the 
details of life—the birds, beasts, insects, 
flowers, and so forth—that one must go to 
fully appreciate the charms of our globe ; 
we may easily contrive that pure pleasure 
shall be the outcome of our investigations 
or contemplations, 

In conclusion, this I dare affirm: that 
travel, if it lessens one’s belief in the perfec- 
tibility of mankind, deepens and vitalises 
incredibly one’s interest and even enthu- 
siasm about the enigmatical destiny of the 
human race, and makes a man as a factor 
of good or evil among his fellow men in- 
calculably more potent. 





NIDDERDALE AND THE DALERS. 


“ You wish for a complete change, 
Do!ly ? So you must join the great tourist 
caravanserai, dash acrozs Europe in an ex- 
press train; climb mountains with a motley 
crowd of English and third-rate Ameri- 
cans ; and rhapsodise over the beauties of 
nature to the accompaniment of a brass 
band and negro singers! ‘Lo, what fools 
these women be!’” And my uncle threw 
himself back in his chair with a sardonic 
smile, which would have been irritating to 
an angel, and was simply maddening to 
two poor mortals, worn out by a vain 
attempt to arrange a tour, combining the 
maximum of pleasure with the minimum 
of expense. 

“ Perhaps, Uncle Fred, you would advise 
our going to Margate,” observed Dolly, 
with adelicate sarcasm which was completely 
wasted upon the thick-skinned individual 
against whom it was levied. 

** You might do worse, my dear. Margate 
has many advantages, only you would find 
rooms rather expensive there ; still, you 
might do worse. I thought, though, that 
you were resolved to eschew watering- 
places, and go up some river ?” 
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Now this was positively cruel: for 
months past we had been dreaming of an 
expedition up the Danube, and it was only 
lack of means that had forced us to re- 
linquish our project. 

There was a long pause, and then Uncle 
0 started up as if struck with a sudden 
idea. 

“Now, girls, I have it; you wish to 
explore a river, why not go up the Nidd? 
You wish ‘to shake off the fetters of an 
effete civilisation.’ I'll promise that you 
will find no fetters in Nidderdale.” 

At first we hung back: who had ever 
heard of the Nidd? But it was impossible 
to resist my uncle’s enthusiasm. Some 
forty years before, he had been with a 
shooting-party into Nidderdale ; and, from 
the pensive look that came over his face 
when he spoke of those days, we had always 
decided that he had met there some fair 
Daler who had helped him to while away the 
dulness of the long evenings ; but, although 
he spoke vaguely of people who had been 
kind to him, and declared that the month 
he had spent in Nidderdale had been the 
happiest in his life, beyond that he would 
tell us nothing. He was evidently resolved 
that we should go. Each difficulty as it 
arose he combated so vigorously that, in 
the end, he succeeded in inspiring us with 
an ardour equal to his own; still we were 
considerably disappointed when we found 
that no arguments or persuasions would 
induce him to accompany us. “ No, no,” 
was all he would say; “it is all very well 
for you, but Nidderdale is no place for 
worn-out digestions or one-legged men ”— 
he had lost a leg in the Crimea—so we 
were obliged to start alone. 

Following my uncle’s directions, we made 
our way through Craven to Pateley Bridge, 
where, when we arrived, we found a steady 
rain falling, and the valley enveloped in a 
mist so dense that we could not see a dozen 
yards in front of us. The prospect was not 
cheering, and I would fain have stayed for 
finer weather before continuing our journey; 
but we had arranged to make Middlesmoor 
our first halting-place, and Dolly, scouting 
the idea of experienced travellers being 
delayed by a shower of rain, insisted upon 
engaging an old broken-down fly—the only 
one that could be found—the owner of 
which promised to take us as far as possible 
in the direction of Middlesmoor. 

He smiled when I asked him why he 
would not drive us the whole way. ‘ Loike 
that would be hard to fettle,” he observed 
with a look of infinite amusement at my 





simplicity ; but, in spite of this hint, we 
started, for Dolly held it as a prime 
necessity for a successful tour never to 
consider the future. 

The farther we advanced into the valley 
the heavier became the rain, the thicker 
the mist. The houses—if there wera any 
—we could not distingnish from trees, the 
trees from sheep ; but stili the old chaise 
rattled on for hour after hour, and we never 
met a soul. Evidently Nidderdale, what- 
ever might be its charms, was not a much- 
frequented region. 

But all things must have an end. I was 
just composing myself for a delicious sleep, 
when an imperative voice called out: 
“Hey, ye mun turn out ’ere.” Turn 
out into the drenching rain and thick dark- 
ness! In vain we entreated, expostulated, 
threatened ; the old man stood there with 
dogged obstinacy imprinted on every line 
of his face. Come out of the chaise we must. 
Once out, however, his brow cleared, and 
he declared his intention of accompanying 
us on our way. 

The reason of his refusal to drive us 
further was soon made clear, There was no 
road leading to the town we had fixed upon 
as our head-quarters. The only approach 
was a rough, ill-defined foot-patb, up 
which, perchance, a donkey might amble ; 
but as for driving a carriage there, you 
might as well have tried to fly. The wind 
was so strong that it drove us back; the 
rain ran down our faces and blinded us; 
and we stumbled and fell from stone to 
stone as we climbed up the side of a high, 
steep rock. Ob, how I wished myself back 
in the regions of railroads and omnibuses ! 

At length, just as we were all at the end 
of our strength, we espied a solitary light 
burning in the distance. It was scarcely 
nine o'clock; but not another was to be 
seen in the village; and a few minutes 
more found us safely housed in the little 
inn, with the landlady, her husband, and her 
daughters standing around us, calling out 
in chorus : 

“ Weal, we ne'er thought ye’d come in 
t’ middle o’ t’ night !” 

The next morning, when we awoke, the 
sun had already driven away all signs of 
the gloom of the previous night; the sky 
was without a cloud, and the great hills 
lay stretched around us in all their majesty. 
We wandered out through the little village, 
with its dark stone houses as closely 
pressed together in tiny rows as if in the 
centre of a great manufacturing town. It 
was a desolate spot: not a fruit tree, not 
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a flower; scarcely a leaf was to be geen, 
The church, built in the fourteenth century, 
was of the same dark stone as the houses, 
and, though bare and hard, it seemed to 
harmonise with its surroundings. Surely 
it must have been in villages like this that 
the stern Puritans of the early ages found 
their dwellings. 

Middlesmoor stands on the summit of a 
bleak, barren hil], which runs up the centre 
of the Dale to within some four or five 
miles of the end, dividing it into two lesser 
valleys. At the head are the three Whern- 
sides, the highest of which, the Great 
Whernside, is dark and gloomy, as if 
under the spell of a curse shutting it out 
from all sunshine and light. Let the sun 
be where it may, its rays never fall on this 
mountain, which seems to cast a sinister 
shadow over the Dale, so lowering is its 
aspect. Little Whernside and its fellow 
are less forbidding, though all the three 
are barren and dreary. The Coverdale, 
Wensleydale, end Craven Hills run at right 
angles to the Whernside range, and form 
the right and left boundaries of the Dale. 
These are lovely hills, 1ising and falling 
with gentle, well-rounded curves ; the upper 
part covered with the delicate green of 
pasture, which becomes greyer and more 
scanty as you mount until you reach the 
summit, which is clothed with the purple 
splendour of heather and ling. The heather 
on these hills is quite different from that 
which grows on the lowlands. It seems to 
be of a thousand varying shades and colours, 
from the palest grey to the darkest purple. 
It never appears for two instants the same, 
but changes with every passing cloud and 
breeze; no wonder that it is the despair 
of all artists who attempt to paint it, 

The sides of the hills are divided by 
hedges into fields so small in size, and 
eccentric in form, that they would drive 
a political economist wild; that they can 
be cultivated seems little short of a miracle. 
There is little wood farther up the valley 
than Pateley; two or three small oak 
plantations, and a few clumps of larches 
form the whole of the trees. Still, as we 
stood in the little churchyard at Middles- 
moor, and looked up the valley, we were 
forced to confess that Uncle Fred was 
right; Nidderdale is beautiful, though its 
beauty is of a strange, weird kind that I 
have never seen elsewhere, for, as if to 
throw into stronger contrast the gloom of 
the Great Whernside, the Nidd, most 
elfish and skittish of streams, darts out of 
the mountain side, and begins its capricious 





career with a contemptuous curl of scorn at 
its dark parent. It flickers, and springs, 
and darts, and jumps in the wildest man- 
ner; collecting in its course other stream- 
lets as untamed as itself, and then, just as 
it is becoming important enough to take 
its place as a respectable well-ordered river, 


it darts underground, and is seen no more | 


for nearly three miles. The effect of this 
phenomenon is the more startling because, 
as if to deceive observers, it goes along 
with an admirable steadiness and propriety 
for some little time before it begins its 
subterranean course. It enters the hollow 
base of a solid rock some twenty feet in 
height, hanging over the chasm, which 
goes by the name of Goydon Pot-Hole. 
There are several huge detached blocks of 
stone lying about the mouth of the cavern, 
and, as these somew! at impede the entrance 
of the stream, it lifts itself up, and, as if 
lashed into fury at their impertinent inter- 
ference, it raises itself, and springs upon 
them foaming, and hissing, and assuming a 
terrific appearance in its anger. If it bea 
dry season, the river only flows at one side 
of the cave, and then, at the cost of a 
thorough wetting and a splitting headache, 
you may accompany it some short distance 
on its course, An old goose is said to have 
gone the whole way, and to have come out 
safe and sound where the Nidd condescends 
again to become a terrestrial river, some 
half-a-mile beyond Lofthouse. The Dalers 
are immensely proud of the Nidd and its 
freaks ; one of them, an old farmer, once 
said to me enquiringly : ‘‘ Happen in t’parts 
ye cum fra t’watter stays above t’grund ?” 
And when I was forced to confess that such 
was the case, his sniff of scorn for “ sic 
loike parts” was inimitable. 

As if to compensate for the disappear- 
ance of the Nidd, during the time it is 
underground, one of its tributaries, the 
Stean, assumes an unexpected importance. 
Judged by the volume of its water, it is a 
mere streamlet, and yet, in some mysterious 
way, it contrives to impress you with the 
idea that it isan important river. Perhaps 
this is, in some measure, owing to its 
position. By one of those freaks which 
Nature, in chalk districts, delights to in- 
dulge in, quite suddenly, in the midst of 
the valley, there rises a high rock, through 
the centre of which runs a fissure, some- 
times fifty yards wide, at others so narrow 
that you can step across it. This fissure 
forms the bed of the Stean. The sides of 
the rock are covered with the most 
exquisite verdure, ferns, lichens, and wild 
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flowers of every description, which are 
thrown into brilliant relief by the sharp 
stony peaks that, from time to time, pierce 
through them. Along the sides of the 
stream are caverns, through which, if only 
you have the courage, you may make your 
way to Goydon Pot-Hole, about a mile dis- 
tant. One of the peculiarities of these caves 
is, that they are arranged in two storeys, 
one above the other, and in some cases 
have quite the appearance of rooms hol- 
lowed out of the rock. Can these be the 
unaided work of Nature, or must we 
indeed give credence to the legends that 
Nidderdale was one of the homes of the 
cavern-dwellers ? 

From Lofthouse, the Nidd flowsonits way 
with many graceful curves, passes through 
the little hamlet of Ramsgill, the birthplace 
of Eugene Aram. We were amused to 
find that, in Nidderdale, quite a different 
version of Eugene Aram’s tragic tale pre- 
vails to that given either by the novelist 
or the poet. The people of Ramsgill, as 
they point out the house in which he was 
born, never fail to inform you that he was 
a much injured man, who, innocent of all 
crime, fell a victim to the machinations of 
the true murderers, and paid the penalty of 
their crime. Nowhere is the valley of the 
Nidd more beautiful than between Rams- 
gill and Pateley Bridge: there the grim 
Whernsides are hidden from view, the 
pastures are rich, the foliage luxuriant, and 
fruit, and flowers—things unknown in the 
upper part of the dale—reappear. Pateley, 
dear, sleepy, little town that it is, seems 
admirably suited to its surroundings. Its 
inhabitants think themselves quite fashion- 
able—miles in advance of the true Dalers, 
who live a few hours’ walk away. On 
and on goes the Nidd, sometimes dashing, 
sometimes crawling, past Raven’s Gill— 
one of the sweetest nooks Nature ever 
made—on to the far-famed Brimham 
Rocks, and then to Ripley Castle, the home 
of the Ingilbys. It was here that Crom- 
well, with a company of his Ironsides, came 
to pass the night, after Marston Moor had 
been fought and won. They came with 
no signs of joy or triumph; stern, hard men 
of war as they were, their hearts were 
bowed in grief, for their leader, that day, 
had rendered his due to the gods—young 
Oliver, his nephew, whom he loved as a 
son, lay dead, slain in the battle ; and the 
great Oliver, as he mourned, thought the 
victory dear at such a price. 

The Lady Ingilby, stern and silent as 
themselves, with two great pistols in her 





girdle, stood in the hall to receive them. 
At asign her domestics showed the soldiers 
where they might retire, whilst she led the 
way to the great hall, where she and 
Cromwell sat watching each other in 
silent anger the whole night long, both, 
perhaps, brooding on the lost ones whom 
this cruel war had cost them. The next 
morning, as they started on their way, 
Cromwell, with rough sarcasm, bade his 
hostess compare the conduct of his sol- 
diers with that of her Cavalier friends, 
and remember that the castle and its 
inmate had suffered no wrong from his 
party. The lady, nothing daunted, drew 
out her pistols, and with a significant 
smile, remarked that it was well for him 
and bis that it was so. 

Then on goes the Nidd to Knares- 
borough, most wicked of wicked little 
towns, and the favourite hunting-ground 
of Scotland-yard agents, when any chance 
criminal is missing. Its wickedness, how- 
ever, detracts not one iota from its charm. 
Perched high on the top of a rock which 
rises almost sheer from the banks of the 
river, with great tall houses, and narrow 
winding streets, Knaresborough resembles 
more one of those old fortified German 
burgs than a Yorkshire town. The castle, 
now a ruin, but once a strong fort that 
overawed the neighbourhood, helps to 
strengthen this impression. The place 
is full of delightful reminiscences of the 
past. Of course, there is one of Robin 
Hood’s caves, and, what is still more inte- 
resting, a little room hewn out of the rock, 
in which Mother Shipton lived and com- 
posed her prophetic rhymes. 

By this time the Nidd has left offits old 
elfish tricks, and continues its course with a 
dignity worthy of its age. Onit goes past 
the Plumpton Rocks—great masses of lime- 
stone that stand here like giants with out- 
stretched necks and arms, and present an 
insoluble problem to geologists, alike on 
account of their form and position. The 
river skirts past Marston Moor—perhaps, 
on that day, more than two centuries ago, 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, side by side, 
washed their wounds in its waters. Is it 
the remembrance of what it witnessed 
then that makes it, from that point, wend 
its way so sadly? There is something 
strangely human in this little river ; in its 
frolicsome youth, with all its quirks and 
pranks; in the vigour of its prime; and, 
more than all, in the piteous sadness with 
which it drags out its later course, and 
falls mournfully into the Ouse. When we 
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saw it become absorbed into the greater 
stream, it was as if we had lost a friend. 

Nor did we find the Dalers less interest- 
ing than their Dale; they are a race apart, 
distinct from any people I ever met elsewhere. 
An old legend is handed down by the natives 
that, before the Roman invasion, Nidder- 
dale was inhabited by a Keltic tribe, the 
Brigantes, who worked the tin mines. 
The Romans came and settled amongst 
them, and liked their quarters so well that, 
when the legions were withdrawn that they 
might defend their own conutry, those who 
were stationed in Nidderdale hid in the 
caves until their countrymen were safely 
out of the country. 

If the legend be true, it accounts for 
some of the peculiarities of the Dalers, 
as those of the present day would be 
the descendants of the mingled Keltic and 
Roman races. Perhaps it is to this fact 
that they owe their shapely noses; from 
first to last, I never saw a native of 
Nidderdale, man, woman, or child, who 
had not a clearly-cut well-formed nose ; 
for, be the reason what it may, the flabby, 
nondescript noses that characterise the 
English people are things unknown in 
this district. The Nidderdalers are a 
comely race, with a quiet, innate dignity of 


their own, which is singularly attractive 
Their manners, too, are perfect—simple 
and sincere, but softened with the truest 


friendliness. No Roman matron, in her 
stately villa, ever received her guests with 
more calm self-possession than these farmers’ 
wives welcome chance visitors. 

Their hospitality is unbounded; no 
matter at what door you may knock— 
though it be only to make some chance 
enquiry—you are at once invited to enter, 
and the moment you have crossed the 
threshold, you become the honoured guest, 
the friend of the family ; for no Arab chief 
could hold more firmly to the creed that 
the rights of strangers are unlimited, than 
they. Ifa meal be in progress, you are 
invited to partake of it; if not, oat-cake 
and milk are at once produced. 

This hospitality of the Dalers once led 
to a strange encounter. It was the last 
day of our stay in the upper valley. We 
had gone out early, and had been wander- 
ing about for some hours upon the moors. 
In our search for ferns and mosses we had 
wandered far from Middlesmoor, and 
although we could still see the little hamlet 
stan:ling out cold and bare from the top of 
its barren hill, yet it looked so many miles 
away, that our hearts sank at the thought 





of returning there without bite or sup. 
Fortunately, we descried a farm-house, 
standing on a hill-side, about a quarter of 
a mile away. A more desolate spot for 
building a house I never saw, and the house 
was as desolate as its situation. A square, 
ugly building: the architect had evidently 
been told he must design a shelter, firm 
and strong, able to withstand rain, wind, 
and snow, and that there his duty ended. 
The house was well-built and substantial, but 
so grim and grey, that the most hardy 
lichen refused to cling to its surface, the 
most heroic bird to build on its roof. 

We were at once taken into the great 
stone-floored kitchen, where a peat fire, 
welcome and beautiful in spite of the Sep- 
tember sun, was casting its thousand 
sparks and flickers in the air. The farmer 
and his wife advanced and bade us 
welcome. He was a tall, finely-formed 
man, who, in spite of his seventy years, 
held himself as erect as a Guardsman. His 
manner was grave, almost solemn; but 
that detracted nothing from the heartiness 
of his greeting. His wife and sister were 
not less friendly than he, and in a few 
minutes we were all sitting around the 
farmer’s hospitable board. 

Dinner over, the real business of conver- 
sation began. The Dalers are utterly free 
from any touch of that ultra-refinement 
that prohibits the asking of questions, On 
the contrary, they would think they had 
failed in the primary duty of a host if 
they had neglected to inform themselves 
concerning the comings and goings of their 
guests. It is easy for people, who are 
seeing strangers every day of their lives, 
to pass them by uncared for ; but in these 
lonely regions, where a newspaper is 
never seen until well worn with age, 
and where the postman’s visits are 
few and far between, passers-by are too 
rare a luxury to be slighted. When 
the table was cleared, the farmer sat down 
with the evident intention of learning 
something of the outside world. Many 
were the questions that were asked, per- 
sonal and relative ; but it was impossible 
to take offence, the real friendly interest 
of the questioner was too apparent. 

At length, after an elaborate descrip- 
tion of all we had seen, and an explana- 
tion of our reasons for visiting the Dale, 
the farmer fixed his eyes upon us with a 
curious expression of blended amazement 
and reproach, as he said : 

‘An’ ye be nobbut coom ’ere to look 
about ye?” 
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It was the truth; what could we say ? 
An intuitive knowledge of what was pass- 
ing through his mind prompted me to 
say : 

“A poor sort of life ours, isn’t it ?” 

If I expected Farmer Verity to contra- 
dict me, I showed my ignorance of his 
character. He looked at me fixedly for a 
moment, as John Knox might have looked 
at some fickle worldling, then, shaking his 
head more in sorrow than in anger, he said 
sternly : 

“Ye be right. It’s nobbut a poor soart. 

o’ loife, to pass yer time a lookin’ about 
ye.” 
He seemed quite relieved when we ex- 
plained that it was only for one month in 
the year that we followed this deplorable 
course ; though, more than once, I heard 
him repeat to himself : 

‘* A whole month every year!” 

Just as we were leaving, the farmer’s 
sister crossed over to my side, and, after 
scanning my features carefully, inquired : 

“What might be your name?” 

Until that moment all my attention 
had been fixed upon the farmer and his 
wife ; and now I was startled to find what 
a noble face it was that was peering into 
mine. Too stern, perhaps, for feminine 
beauty, it might have been the face of a 
Grecian god, so perfect was the short upper 
lip, the delicately-formed nose, and the 
curve of the low, full brow, around which 
soft white hair fell in graceful waves. The 
eyes, large and dark, were sunken and 
weary, as if with much weeping. It was 
proud and hard; not the face of a happy 
woman; but when young it must have 
been beautiful as a dream. 

“What might be yer name?” she 
repeated. 

* Annie Carmichael.” 

Old woman though she was, a bright 
flush spread over her cheeks, and her 
lips trembled with suppressed emotion. 

‘Did ye say Annie Carmichael ?” called 
out the old farmer. ‘‘ Now, happen thirty 
or forty years ago, a smart young chap, 
a sort o’ officer—do ye moind, Mary ? 
Ye kenned him, too.” 

‘Na, na, John; it’s na loikly.” 

But she laid her hand on my shoulder 
and looked eagerly into my face. 

“My Uncle Fred, Major Carmichael, 
was here,” I began. There was no need 
to add another word. The delight of the 
farmer and his wife was unbounded; I 
thought they would never tire of shaking 
us by the hand. ‘To think that ye be 





Fred Carmichael’s nieces and we didn’t 
know it! And ye so like him, too, now 
isn’t she, Mary ?” 

But Mary was standiog, white and 
motionless, her eyes fixed with a far-off, 
absent look out of the window. Was she 
thinking of that time, forty years before? 
Had it been the happiest time she, too, 
had known? Was it for the sake of that 
Southern lad that Mary Verity, the Nid- 
derdale beauty, was Mary Verity still? 
In sooth, one never knows ; constancy and 
all sorts of old-fashioned virtues linger on 
up in the Dales. Just as we were going, 
she drew me towards her, and kissing me 
solemnly on the brow, she said, in a tone 
in which sternness and tenderness were 
strangely blended: “Ye can tell Fred 
Carmichael that Mary Verity has na for- 
gotten him—na, and never will.” 

My uncle, too, has never married. She 
smiled when I told her so. 





FRENCH CORSAIRS. 


THE French are very proud of their 
corsairs—sea-wolves is their pet-name for 
them. Jean Bart is the hero of Dunkirk ; 
and all along the north coast his name is a 
favourite one for barques ; indeed, even the 
French navy has seldom been without a ship 
christened after him. His townspeople are 
very proud that, plebeian thouzh he was, he 
rose to the rank of Commodore and Com- 
mandant of His Majesty’s ships all along 
the coast of Flanders. Jacques Cassard 
has his statue in front of the Bourse at 
Nantez, as Duguay-Trouin has his in the 
Place at Saint Malo. And there are many 
more whose exploits are unknown, and 
whose names, if known, are mere names in 
England. It isso on Jand as well. Each 
nation remembers its victories, and forgets 
its defeats. Walk through the Versailles 
picture-galleries, and you will see scores of 
battles of which our school histories, at any 
rate, tell us nothing. What wonder, then, 
that the running fight of the “Guépe” 
against three seventy-four guns, and two 
fifty-gun frigates, when she kept them at 
bay till her Captain and twenty-five of her 
seventy-two men were killed, many of the 
rest being so badly wounded that the 
English boarders had to strike her flag 
for her, is talked of by French sailors, but 
never mentioned by an Englishman ; and 
that Thurot’s exploits are in France 
cherished as heroic, though the Captains of 
the three ships that at last captured his 
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one, got the thanks of the Irish Parlia- 
ment for annihilating the pirate ? 

The French navy is a somewhat modern 
creatior. Ours dates, like other good 
things, from Alfred; but, though Louis the 
Ninth tried hard to take his troops to the 
Crusades in French bottoms, even he had 
to hire from Italy. Charles the Fifth, 
however, had a decent fleet, Norman, 
Breton, and Castilian, which won a great 
victory over us at Rochelle. Under his 
successor, this fleet was to have landed a 
large army in England ; but storms, which 
helped us so notably against the Armada, 
and afterwards against Hoche’s armament, 
almost wholly destroyed it. Francis the 
First played at ship-building. The Duchess 
Ann of Brittany had the ‘ Belle Corde- 
liére,” and he matched it with the 
“‘ Caraquon,” rivals of our ‘ Big Harry ;” 
but the former was sunk by our ships, and 
the latter burnt. Then the French navy 
went down again; and when Richelieu was 
blockading us in Rochelle, he had to hire 
his ships from the Dutch. 

Richelieu felt this deeply, and worked 
hard at improving the navy ; but Colbert is 
its real founder ; and he, moreover, gave a 
great impulse to privateering. His maxim 
was: ‘Commerce is wealth, and wealth 
the sinews of war ;” and by issuing letters 
of marque to daring sailors, he aimed at 
crippling our commerce, and (if Captain 
Norman’s figures are right) so far suc- 
ceeded that, from his time onward, for 
every French trader taken by us, the 
French have taken eight of ours. 

Jean Bart, one of his most useful 
corsaiis, was born at Dunkirk in 1650, 
while the town, which was then a bone of 
contention between French, Spanish, and 
English, was in French hands. He came of 
a privateering stock. In a desperate fight 
with a Dutch squadron, his mother’s father, 
Michel Jacobsen, had fired the powder 
magazine, blowing up himself and the 
boarding party, which had almost captured 
his little vessel. Only two of his crew 
escaped, one being Luc Bart, Jean’s father’s 
father. Naturally, young Bart took to the 
sea, embarking with Valbué, a brave but 
very brutal man; his mother sending 
Sauret, his father’s boatswain, to teach and 
take care of him. His first introduction 
was rather disheartening. Among his ship- 
mates was a Huguenot, Lanoix, whom the 
rest, Valbué especially, were always teaz- 
ing on account of his religion. One day 
Valbué flung a can at his head; the 
Huguenot appealed to “the judgments of 





Oleron ”—the corsair code, of ‘‘ eye for eye, 
and tooth for tooth” severity. 

“Master, the judgments say that the 
Captain should treat his crew fairly and be 
just in his dealings,” 

“You lay down the law, dog of a 
heretic? Take that,” shouted Valbué, 
flinging a marlin spike at the speaker. 

Lanoix retorted; there was a row, in 
which he stabbed the first man who tried 
to pinion him, and wounded Valbué in the 
right arm. The ‘“Oleron Code” was 
carried out on the poor fellow: his arm 
was gashed, and then, despite the protest 
of Bart and Sauret, he was bound to the 
dead man’s body and flung into the sea. 

This horrible scene made Bart determine, 
if he ever got the power, to improve the 
state of corsair law; and, to the poor 
Huguenot’s murder is directly due the Code 
Maritime, which put corsairs under the 
ordinary naval rules. 

Their material interests, too, were cared 
for. A fatal duel, in which Thurot bound 
up the wound of the survivor, led to the 
edict that any crewof eighteen men and over 
must have a surgeon on board ; while the 
“Inscription,” which bound all French 
sailors to serve on the King’s ships in case 
of need, provided them, in return for a 
small yearly subscription, with a pension 
for themselves and their families. 

Well, Bart too did not lose by the part 
he took in protesting against Valbué’s 
brutality. The Sieur de Imfreville, Naval 
Intendant at Calais, to whom the murder 
was reported, asked him if he would like to 
convey the Marquis d’Harcourt and some 
other French noblemen on board De Ruy- 
ter’s ship. They were anxious to see the 
fight that was to come off between him 
and Monk, as soon as the wind allowed 
the latter to get out from Queenborough. 
Bart, overjoyed at the idea of meeting a 
real Admiral, gladly accepted the task ; 
and, anxious to make a good impression on 
De Ruyter, he took the sea-sick courtiers, 
helpless as they were, in his half-decked 
boat, up within sight of Monk’s fleet, the 
number and armament of which he leisurely 
counted, and then dropped down with the 
ebb till he came alongside the ‘Seven 
Provinces,” with its gilded poop, huge 
bronze lanterns, and Admiral’s flag flying 
from the top-gallant. With the officer of 
watch, Bart was off-handed enough. “ Pas- 
sengers from Calais sent by the Intendant,” 
was his way of introducing the courtiers. 
But before De Ruyter all his coolness 
vanished. Falling at the Admiral’s feet 
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he begged to be allowed to serve on his 
ship. This was in 1666; eight years 
earlier he had won Colbert’s prize for 
artillery practice, and had the certificate in 
his pocket. De Ruyter needed no other 
recommendation. He at once shipped 
Bart (and at his entreaty, Sauret also) on 
the “Seven Provinces” ; and in the fights 
with Monk, Bart so far justified his opinion 
that when in 1672 Louis declared war 
against Holland, the young seaman was 
tempted by offers of high perferment to 
remain under the Datch flag. Patriotism 
prevailed ; and he gave up his promising 
position for that of seaman on a Dunkirk 
corsair, In two years he got a ship of his 
own, a little “ chasse-marée,” with two 
guns and thirty-six men. With this he 
captured six prizes, containing something 
of all sorts, from Spanish wine to five 
hundred pairs of English knitted stockings. 
So the Dunkirk merchants, whose ventures 
these corsairs were, promoted him in the 
autumn to a ten-gun brigantine, and, before 
the winter, he had brought in four more 
Dutchmen ; while, next year, he took his 
first war-ship, a twelve-gun brig, convoying 
a timber fleet from Norway. 

For five years this sort of work went on, 
varied only by remonstrances from the 
French Admiralty, whose hard - and - fast 
rule was that all prizes should be brought 
into port, and handed over to the authorities; 
whereas Bart often very sensibly ransomed 
ships whose Captains could give good secu- 
rity, instead of wasting time in coming home 
and risking capture by weakening his own 
crew in order to man his prizes. In one 
case the crews of his seventeen prizes ex- 
ceeded two hundred and fifty, and they 
would undoubtedly have risen and re- 
captured their ships kad not Bart, by 
ransom, got rid of nearly two hundred of 
them. Bart’s tactics were simple: as soon 
as he got within reach of a merchant fleet 
he would lay his ship alongside the convoy- 
ing war-ship, while his little consort over- 
hauled the merchantmen. The next move 
was to board at the head of his best men, 
while his guns crippled the enemy, and 
marksmen up aloft harassed them with 
musketry. Some of his boarding exploits 
were astonishing ; for one in which, with 
his little frigate of twenty-four guns he 
captured a Datch man-of-war, he received 
a gold chain from Colbert. His great 
exploit, however, while in what we may 
call “the uncovenanted service,” was the 
capture of the frigate ‘‘Sherdam,” which 
made such a desperate defence (only haul- 





ing down her flag when fifty-seven of her 
ninety-four men were killed) that his own 
ship was with great difficulty brought into 
port. 

This gallant fight enabled Colbert to 
put pressure on the King, and to get for 
Bart a commission as Lieutenant in the 
navy. For some time he was employed 
against the Barbary pirates ; but in 1689, 
France being at war with every state in 
Europe, he again fell foul of the Dutch, 
capturing, after a desperate fight, the “ Sea- 
horse,” a frigate double his own size, which 
had vainly tried to play off on him his board- 
ing trick. While bearing up for Boulogne 
with the ‘“‘ Seahorse ” and nine of the ships 
which she was convoying, he fell in with an 
English cruiser, which boarded him before 
he could fire a shot. The English were 
swept back and their own ship boarded in 
return, and for an hour this to-and-fro work 
went on, till the better gunnery of the 
French prevailed, and the cruiser was sunk, 
nearly carrying down with her Bart’s ship, 
much crippled with the two engagements. 

Bart was only a Lieutenant, though com- 
manding the bigger of the two little ships, 
the other being in command of Captain 
de Guermont, who was content to let Bart 
manage everything. Next voyage, how- 
ever, he got a very different kind of 
Captain, the Chevalier de Forbin, brave 
and daring as Bart himself, but full of that 
scorn for “the lower orders,” which the 
French noblesse have generally shown in 
the most galling way. ‘ What has this 
riff-raff of little seaport towns got to do 
with commanding H.M. ships?” such 
men were always asking; for the navy, 
even more than the army, was an aristo- 
cratic preserve. And they were always 
carping at Colbert, himself, only a “ ro- 
turier,” or at most one of the “noblesse 
de robe,” for giving commissions to low- 
born adventurers. Colbert had a hard time 
of it all round; for Louis, though not so 
blind to plebeian merit as the Danycans, and 
Moinerie Miniacs, and Forbins, and other 
Breton and Gascon lordlings, was so wrap- 
ped up in his army that he could hardly 
be got to give time or money to keeping a 
fleet together, much less to working stead- 
ily for that maritime supremacy which was 
his Prime Minister’s pet project, But, 
though Forbin, in his memoirs, treats Bart 
most unfairly, assigning all the glory to 
himself, they did what Frenchmen have not 
always done—worked well together in the 
face of the enemy. He and Bart, for in- 
stance, while convoying thirty merchant 
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ships from Havre to Brest were attacked 
by the “Nonsuch” and another English 
frigate, far outweighting them in metal and 
outnumbering them in crews. They made 
such good fight that the thirty got safely 
into port, and that when Bart’s ship struck, 
every officer on the “ Nonsuch” was killed 
or wounded, and the boatswain received 
Bart’s sword. Forbin and Bart, both 
badly wounded, were taken into Plymouth, 
whence, by bribing a Flemish doctor, and 
making a rope of their bed-clothes, they 
escaped, crossing to St. Malo in an open 
boat, 

Bart’s next exploit was to capture the 
“ Rose of the Sea,” with four hundred and 
fifty of William’s troops on board; and, 
soon after, he greatly helped de Tourville 
in his barren victory off Beachy Head, 
though he is not even named in that noble 
Admiral’s dispatches. Bart writhed under 
the Admiral’s superciliousness, and made 
a strong appeal for a whole squadron of 
swift-sailing crafts under picked com- 
manders, specially commissioned to destroy 
the Dutch and English commerce. At 
last, Pontchartrain, the new Minister of 
Marine, broke through the aristocratic 
traditions, and put Bart in command of 
quite a flotilla. 

Benbow was blockading Dunkirk ; but 
Bart gave him the slip, and began by 
snapping up four English merchantmen and 
a fifty-four-gun frigate, along with a lot of 
Dutch crafts. His eight hundred prisoners 
he landed in Scotland; and then put 
Forbin—who had consented to serve under 
him—ashore at Tynemouth, to plunder till 
our people had collected a strong force. 
Forbin managed the re-embatking so 
cleverly as to lose only one man. The 
booty was immense — over a hundred 
thousand pounds and the captured ships ; 
and Patoulet, the Intendant of Dunkirk, 
choosing to imagine that Bart had appro- 
priated some of it, sent an Admiralty agent 
on board his ship, to see that the ransom- 
monies were duly accounted for. But Bart 
had a temper, and put the agent in irons, 
Of course he was sent for to answer for him- 
self at Versailles, where his transparent 
honesty so struck both King and Minister, 
that the former said to him at a levée : 

“Jean Bart, would to God I had ten 
thousand like you!” 

“Vm sure I wish your Majesty had,” 
replied the simple-minded sailor.* 





* His fame had gone before him. On reaching 
Versailles, as it was too early to see the King, 
he began smoking in the antechamber. ‘‘ You 





As they were parting, the King gave 
him an order for a thousand crowns on 
M. Pierre Gruin, of the Treasury. When 
he called, Gruin, who was dining with 
some friends, read the order, dropped it in 
handing it back, and said : 

“Call again the day after to-morrow.” 

No such thing,” retorted Bart; ‘I can’t 
waste time among landlubbers here. So just 
pick up that paper and pay at once,” and 
he put his hand significantly to his cutlass. 

“That’s Jean Bart,” put in one of the 
guests ; ‘‘ he’s not a man to joke with.” 

So the Treasury clerk picked up the 
order, took Bart into his office, and began 
weighing his bags of silver. 

*/’m ucta mule; I must have it in gold,” 
said Bart ; and he got it too. 

Having shared in the defeat of La Hogue; 
having helped Tourvil'e to capture our 
Smyrna fieet off Cape Siint Vincent; 
having beaten successively two Dutch 
Admirals, and thereby rescuing two fleets 
of corn-ships, of which France was sorely 
in need ; having defended Dunkirk 
against an English bombardment ; Bart at 
last, when only fifty-two years old, died 
of a pleurisy, caught while working hard 
to get his squadron in order for the war 
which followed the short peace of Ryswick. 
Under our milder doctoring he would 
probably have recovered ; but cupping and 
blistering were then the rule, and he was 
killed “ secundum artem.” 

The story that, in the midst of a 
desperate fight, he had his son of fourteen 
lashed to the mast while the round shot 
whizzed by, ‘‘that he might get used to 
that kind of music,” is probably apocryphal. 
Anyhow, Bart was a man of whom any 
nation might be proud. 

Cassard, the hero of Nantes, never wrote 
a word about himself. We are, therefore, 
in the dark about his early career ; but it 
must have been famous, or de Pointis 
would not have chosen him at twenty-five 
(1697), to command a bomb-ship in the 
expedition to Carthagena. 

De Pointis, aided by twelve hundred 
West Indian filibusters under du Casse, 
drove the Spanish from fort to fort, and 
at last the citadel surrendered, leaving 
the city to its fate. That fate was 





mustn’t do that,” said a chamberlain. ‘It’s a 
habit I got in His Majesty's service, and I shall goon 
till he stops me,” was the reply. Word was brought 
to Louis that a sailor insisted on smoking in the 


palace. ‘‘ Why, it must be Jean Bart!” cried the 
King. ‘* Bring him in ;” and he greeted the brave 
man with the words : ‘‘ Jean Bart, you’re the only 
man to whom I give leave to smoke in my house. 
Don’t let any of your friends try it on.” 
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as bad as what befell Badajoz during the 
Peninsular War, or Irun during the first 
Carlist War. De Pointis was powerless ; he 
and du Casse had been quarrelling, and the 
latter would not interfere. At last Cassard 
got together three hundred of his Breton 
countrymen, swept the streets, searched 
the houses, and, after hard fighting, 
brought back the filibusters to something 
like discipline. Cassard’s behaviour so 
struck de Pointis that he strongly re- 
commended him for a commission; but 
class prejudices were too strong, and the 
brave Nantais had to be content with a 
corsair, fitted out by Nantes merchants, 
In his first cruise he captured an English 
brig and three merchantmen, and so, at 
last, won his Lieutenant’s epaulette, the 
King giving him two thousand pounds to 
enable him to maintain the position. 

For some time, however, he did nothing 
bus corsairing, haunting the Irish coast, 
and, by running up false colours, inveig- 
ling traders within gunshot. At last he 
fell in with a big Dutch frigate, for whose 
nine-pounders his eight little guns—the 
heaviest a three-pounder—were no match, 
Cassard, however, determined to board ; 
cleverly threw his ship into the Datch- 
man’s forechains, and dashed on board, 
while his three-pounders swept the enemy’s 
deck with chain-shot, and six of his 
Bretons seized a Dutch gun, and running 
it inboard, fired at short range into the 
crowd. A second round from this gun 
decided the day, for, of one hundred and 
thirteen Dutchmen thirty-seven were 
dead, and fifty-one badly wounded. 

Again, France in 1709 was in danger 
of famine; and the Marseilles merchants 
persuaded Cassard to fit out at his own 
cost two ships to convoy the Mediterranean 
corn-fleet. The English fleet was on the 
watch ; but Cassard managed to evade it, 
sending the corn-ships home with his con- 
sort, and himself keeping up a running 
fight with the English, under whose sterns 
he managed to escape, badly hulled, into 
Porta Farina. Here the Tunis pirates 
helped him to refit ; and on his way back 
he picked up a couple of English prizes ; 
but the unscrupulous Marseilles men re- 
fused to stand by their agreement, because 
Cassard had not himself brought in the 
corn-ships ; and when he appealed to Court 
after Court, they managed to influence the 
jadges. Cassard thus lost ten thousand 
pounds for having saved Marseilles from 
famine and filled the pockets of her 
knavish speculators, 





Next year the Government set him to 
do the very same work—to convoy the 
corn-ships from Syracuse. Again he evaded 
the blockading fleet, attacking the ships 
which were left to watch while the rest went 
to Port Mahon for water. After a furious 
fight hetook the “Pembroke” and “ Falcon,” 
and brought off the corn-ships. 

He then formed and carried out a plan 
for capturing the Cape Verde Islands, 
which gave him little trouble, and much 
treasure; and next (1712) attacked 
Surinam, which paid a ransom of three 
hundred thousand pounds, and fifteen 
thousand hogsheads of sugar. Montserrat, 
Antigua, Berbice, Essequibo, and Cura¢oa 
next fell into his hands, the capture of the 
last being a very difficult task. This done, 
he sailed for Martinique, only to find 
that his enemies had got him superseded, 
and that the fleet was ordered home under 
the command of a noble Lord. On their 
way they sighted an English squadron. 
The French Commander signalled: ‘‘ Keep 
out of the way;” but Cassard, saying, 
‘My duty to my King overrides that to 
my Admiral,” bore down, signalling to his 
comrades to follow. A partial engagement 
lasted till nightfall, Cassard capturing two 
small English ships. The Admiral, of 
course, made a strong charge against his 
subaltern, and Cassard was summoned to 
Versailles; but Louis the Fourteenth was 
near his end, and the courtiers had it their 
own way. Honest bluntness was now at a 
discount ; and Cassard, tuo, was shyer than 
Bart, and had been soured by the cheating 
of the Marseillese. He was accused, too, 
of having secreted part of the West Indian 
spoils, and, on this pretext, was left out in 
the distribution, and thrown on the world 
penniless, Naturally, under the Regency, 
such a man would have no chance. For 
years he hung about Versailles—as many 
a poor Cavalier did about Saint James’s 
after the Restoration—a broken-down man 
in shabby ‘“‘capitaine de vaisseau’s” uni- 
form, with many scars, and the Star of 
Saint Louis. At last he button-holed 
Cardinal Fleury, and was pouring into his 
ear the tale of his wrongs, when the 
Cardinal rudely pushed him aside, and 
Cassard, in a moment of anger, retorted 
with wild words. That night he was 
arrested and lodged in the fortress of Ham, 
where he died in 1740. This much- 
wronged man is said to have brought seven 
millions sterling into the treasury at 
Martinique. 

Duguay Trouin, of Saint Malo, was born 
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in 1673, a year after Cassard. He was to 
have been a priest; but when his clerical 
teacher tried to chastise him, he broke his 
head with his own ruler ; and thenceforth 
he was left free to follow the profession of 
his forefathers. Boarding was also his 
method; and more than once when a young 
man he was nearly squeezed to death, the 
shipsswinging apart and hull grinding against 
hull. In his first ship, the ‘‘ Danycan,” he 
pursued some merchantmen into the Shan- 
non, landed, ravaged Lord Clare’s property, 
and when a regiment came agaiust him 
from William the Third’s army at Limerick, 
their commander, seeing only fifty men, 
feared an ambuscade, and allowed Trouin 
to draw off unmolested. His next exploit 
nearly cost him his freedom ; for, attacking 
two English frigates in charge of the West 
Indian fleet, he was, while boarding one, 
boarded by the other, and only saved from 
capture by the sudden arrival of his consort. 

But danger was not yet over, six Eng- 
lish men-of-war came up as he was bear- 
ing up for Saint Malo with his two frigates, 
and twelve out of the thirty West India- 
men ; and he only escaped capture by run- 
ning amongst the dangerous reefs of the 
Bréhats. Many more English war-ships 
and merchantmen did Trouin take, till, in 
1693, he was surprised in a fog off the 
Scillies by Sir David Mitchell’s squadron, 
and taken after a desperate attempt to 
carry one of the English ships, by board- 
ing. Trouin was wounded in the groin, 
his ship raked by five English ships, and, as 
he lay insensible, his crew lowered their flag. 
At Plymouth, Trouin, who was permitted 
to receive friends of either sex, was helped 
by a countrywoman of his and her admirer, 
a Swedish Captain, and enabled to escape 
in an open boat. A most tempestuous voyage 
of fifty hours brought him and his party 
to Treguier, where with Breton faith, they 
all went straight to the village church to re- 
turn thanks ; and before long Trouin came 
across a fleet of West Indiamen convoyed by 
two men-of-war, one of them being that 
“ Nonsuch,” which some years before had 
captured Bart. He took them both, recover- 
ing the commissions of Bart and Forbin, 
which were hanging in the ‘‘ Nonsuch’s” 
cabin. After a long run of successes, mostly 
against English and Dutch, Trouin drew 
out a plan for the capture of Rio, where 
du Clere had just failed badly, and per- 
suaded Pontchartrain to adopt it. Rio, 
after all its forts were taken, ransomed it- 
self for six hundred thousand crusados and 
five thousand cases of sugar ; and though 





the ship on board of which was nearly all 
the money foundered on the return voyage, 
enough loot was left to give everybody 
plenty of prize-money, and to pay ninety 
per cent. to the company which had found 
the funds ; for the expedition, like so many 
at that time, though carrying Government 
troops, was partly a joint-stock affair. 

At his death, Duguay Trouin was Lieu- 
tenant-General of the King’s navies—a rare 
instance of lowly birth winning its way in 
the most aristocratic of the aristocratic 
professions. 

Perhaps the most interesting of French 
corsairs is Thurot, who, born at Nuits in 
Burgundy, and brought up as a surgeon, 
ran away because he had stolen from his 
aunt to help his suffering mother. 

For years he scoured the Channel, cap- 
turing English merchant-ships and now 
and then haviog a few rounds with one of 
our frigates; but the landing which he 
was ordered to effect in Ireland in order to 
draw off attention from the main invading 
fleet under Conflans was thwarted by de 
Flobert, commander of the twelve hundred 
grenadiers who were on board his ships. 
De Flobert tampered with the other Cap- 
tains, and went so far as to order four 
grenadiers to arrest Thurot, who only 
saved himself by reading the King’s com- 
mission. This quarrel limited his success 
to the capture of Carrickfergus, de Fiobert 
flatly refusing to push on to Belfast. As 
he was leaving the Lough three English 
frigates bore down upon him; his two 
consorts deserted him, and after a two 
hours’ fight he was killed and his ship sur- 
rendered. The noblesse exulted in his 
death—‘“ a lesson,” they said, not to give 
these low fellows important commands ”— 
but the class from which he, and Bart, and 
Trouin sprang said rightly that he was a 
victim to aristocratic jealousy. Of the 
corsairs of the Revolution, I can only 
mention Leveillé, of Dunkirk, who did our 
trade a deal of mischief, besides capturing 
in one fight three of our cruisers—one a 
full-rigged ship ; and Surcouf, of St. Malo, 
whose career lasted till 1827, and who, 
had he been properly supported, would 
have destroyed our commerce in the 
Indian Ocean. As it was, though thwarted 
continually by the authorities in the Isle 
of France, he captured the “Triton,” and a 
number of other Indiamen—ships which 
in those days carried from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred men, and often 
as many as twenty-six guns, The capture 
of the “Kent” has become historic. In 
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our accounts, Surcouf is accused of giving 
no quarter; the French argue that as 
out of the “ Kent’s” complement of three 
hundred only eleven were killed and forty- 
four wounded in an engagement of nearly 
two hours, this cannot be the fact. The 
Captain of the “Kent,” Rivington, son 
of the then St. Paul’s Churchyard book- 
seller, fell, crying: ‘Don’t give up the 
ship.’ The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine” 
talks of “General St. John’s lovely wife, 
daughter to the Margrave of Anspach, 
and her three charming daughters being 
victims to the lawless excesses of a savage 
banditti ;” whereas Surcouf carefully placed 
sentries over the ladies’ cabins and in every 
other possible way secured their comfort. 

Like other corsairs, Surcouf quarrelled 
with his superiors; Napoleon made him 
second in command of the French East 
Indian Fleet, but he would not serve under 
the incapable Admiral Linois, and kept to 
the Channel till Linois and his ship were 
captured. He had an idea of seizing 
Australia—the marvel is that the French 
should then have so neglected their 
opportunity. Happily for us they knew 
little of what then was truly “ terra 
Australis incognita ;” and Surcouf took to 
picking up rice-ships off the Sandheads, 
and afterwards to running “‘ free labourers ” 
from Madagascar to Bourbon. He was the 
last of the French corsairs, of whom there 
are two things to remark : first, that they 
fought on the whole far better than the 
regular naval officers—coming mostly of a 
seafaring stock, whereas the others were 
often like the Captains of Charles the 
Second’s time, as described by Macaulay— 
noble, brave, no doubt, but wholly ignorant 
of their business. Secondly, that they 
“struck at England through her commerce,” 
and that, if we are ever again at war with 
France, and Admiral Aube’s plan of bom- 
barding our watering places is carried out, 
corsairs will play, as of yore, an important 
part in the work of “ harrying John Bull.” 
How much mischief one such corsair may 
do was proved to the present generation by 
the Alabama’s feats during the American 
War of Secession. 


RED TOWERS. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
Author of ** Gerald,’’ “ Alexia,” etc., ete. 
—_——~—_—__- 


PART I, 
CHAPTER IV, CELIA. 
CELIA DARRELL was a woman of a 
happy disposition. She was always amused ; 








as they say, all was fish that came to her 
net. She was, indeed, a delightful girl, 
with excellent health, high animal spirits, 
and a great love of admiration, or, rather, 
of being liked ; for, with all her beauty, 
she was not vain. And everybody did 
like her, women as much as men, except a 
few prejudiced, old-fashioned souls like 
Colonel Ward. 

How could anyone help liking a girl 
with such pretty manners, always ready to 
join in any fun, enjoying the dullest party, 
and being kind to the stupidest people! A 
woman like Celia need never fear that she 
will not ba liked. The only danger is— 
but that will not matter to her—-that some 
rash creatures may allow themselves to like 
her too much, to trust her too far, and then 
find out, with more or less pain, how very 
little worth is love or friendship from a 
character like hers. 

Bat it was most natural that people who 
loved Celia should idealise her, for her 
sweetness and charm were very real, and if 
they sometimes bestowed themselves in the 
wrong place—no one can be quite perfect! 
If, when the man to whom she was engaged 
arrived hot and tired from his journey, with 
no thought in his mind but that of see- 
ing her again, of finding her waiting 
for him, she was lingering over her tea 
in perfect peace in the garden of an old 
inn, three or four miles up the river, 
laughing with her cousin Vincent as if she 
had no interest in the world but him— 
well, perhaps, this only showed her perfect 
confidence in herself and Paul, and her 
splendid power of keeping a secret. 

The old Queen’s Head was a long white 
building, with a brown porch all overgrown 
with purple clematis, standing high on 
the river's bank. Boating people often 
stopped there ; it was reached by flights 
of red-brick steps in the garden, which 
was all brilliant on this autumn day 
with dahlias, and nasturtiums, and clove 
pinks—a varied mass of deep-coloured 
flowers. Half way up, off the steps, there 
was a little quaint wooden summer-house, 
very quaint and shady, with a peaked top 
and a weathercock. 

The smiling girl of the inn had brought 
down tea there for Vincent and his cousin, 
by no means for the first time that summer. 
Their boat was lying at the foot of the 
green steep slope below the steps ; swallows 
were twittering and gathering in rows on 
the roof of the old inn ; the shadows grew 
long very early now, and the dewy nights 
were cold ; they were no doubt talking of 
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their near departure, which seemed to 
trouble them much more than Vincent's 
troubled him. 

There was something by no means 
pleasant or contented, however, in Captain 
Percival’s face, as he sat there and locked 
at his smiling cousin. He was what people 
call a handsome man; from his looks he 
might have been a hero, but he was not a 
hero. He was a very practical man; he 
knew excellently well how to enjoy him- 
self, and how to make himself agreeable to 
cther people, if he wished it; but he did 
not know how to smile, and had never yet 
been known to deny himself anything for 
anybody. After all this, one is inclined to 
say that he and his cousin, Celia, were not 
badly matched. Perhaps he might have 
thought so himself, for different reasons, if 
the course of the world had been different. 
Celia had been a delightful companion all 
through these summer weeks; she had 
made River Gate and the dull old society 
of Close and neighbourhood quite endur- 
able. They had chaffed each other from 
morning till night, and he had let her drag 
him about where she pleased, pretending 
to be very lazy, and unwilling to move. 

Mrs. Percival had been grateful to Celia, 
till she began to be anxious, for Vincent 
was a difficult person at home, very hard 
to please, and giving himself the tremen- 
dous airs of which Colonel Ward complained. 
He was only in England for six months at 
this time, and Paul had seen him at Easter, 
when they naturally found nothing at all 
to say to each other. When Paul came 
down from Oxford after taking his degree, 
Vincent happened to be away, so that Paul 
had those few glorious days, which ended 
with his engagement to Celia. And Paul 
believed that Celia loved him; and he 
went abroad, because they all told him he 
had better, and lived on her not very satis- 
fying letters all the summer, and believed, 
and trusted. Well, after all, Celia had no 
idea of deceiving him. 

She quite meant to marry him by-and- 
by, and to enjoy life with plenty of money; 
at present she was enjoying her tea, and 
the warm sweet air of the old garden, and 
the lovely lights on the water, and her jokes 
with Vincent, though he was hardly so 
agreeable as usual that afternoon. Her 
clear pale skin was burnt a little by the 
sun, but the colour was becoming; it 
suited the fair hair which, with a tinge of 
reddish gold, curled under the brim of her 
sailor hat. Her eyes were very pretty, 
cloudy blue grey, with dark lashes ; they 





could be very cold and indifferent, and then 
they were only grey ; but with any excite- 
ment they became blue, and wonderfully 
expressive. They could smile quite distract- 
ingly, while the rest of her face was still ; 
they were smiling now, as she looked at 
Vincent, and she had altogether what he 
amused himself by calling her “electric 
look.” 

Vincent had all along said anything inthe 
world he pleased to this pretty plaything 
of a cousin: lately he had been a little 
angry at finding out how much he really 
admired her; but this was such hopeless 
nonsense that he kept it quite to himself, 
and meant to go on with their easy chaffing 
intimacy to the end. 

“Don’t look so cross,” said Celia in her 
soft voice. “Is the tea too bad? Or are 
the midges beginning to bite you? Or is 
there anything dreadfully wrong with my 
hat 3” 

One of Celia’s advantages over other 
people was her way of speaking, clear, 
deliberate, and slow. It was impossible to 
ignore what she said. Her voice was 
musical, though she knew nothing of 
music ; a little high-pitched, and plaintive ; 
her enemies said it was an affected voice. 

“Nothing wrong with your hat; it’sa 
very pretty hat,” said Captain Percival, 
“Of course the tea is beastly, and so are 
the midges. They will be worse on the 
water; but you can pull, and I can 
smoke,” 

‘‘ They never bite mg,” said Celia, look- 
ing at her hands. 

“ Nothing ever bites you, I should think,” 
said her cousin. ‘‘And you are never ill, 
are you—never even a finger-ache? I 
suspect you don’t know what pain means.” 

* That would be saying a little too much, 
perhaps. I used to tumble down and hurt 
myself, when I was a small child. But I 
have never been ill. I suppose I don’t 
really know what pain means.” 

“The worst of people like you is,” said 
Vincent rather viciously, ‘that they can’t 
feel for anybody else. Nothing makes any 
impression upon them.” 

“You are quite mistaken. 
heartless, 


I’m not so 
I think it is very horrid of the 
midges to bite you.” 

Vincent twisted his moustache, looking 
rather crosser than before. 

* Tm not chaffing,” he said, “ I’m serious, 
do you know. I believe you have no more 


feeling than a stone. Did anything ever 
happen in your life to make you unhappy ?” 
Celia gazed at him, her eyes growing 
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more and more blue, and smiling more 
than ever. There was wonder in the 
smile, for she perceived that he was in 
earnest. For the first time in that long 
summer flirtation, their talk was going a 
little below the surface. It was not her 
doing. 

“ Why do you ask me such absurd ques- 
tions?” she said. ‘And why do you 
think I have no more feeling than a stone ? 
Do you know, I am very glad you are not 
generally serious.” 

Vincent made no reply at once. He was 
not looking at her now, but away towards 
the river. 

“Now do something to please me,” she 
said, after a moment of really uncomfortable 
silence. ‘“ Wait till we get home, and 
then be serious with Uncle Tom in the 
study. Or wait till to morrow ; that will 
be better still ; to-morrow is Sunday. Will 
you, Vincent?” 

After a minute he answered, rather 
roughly and suddenly, ‘I don’t know 
whether you are a witch, or a baby.” 

Vincent’s manner was really puzzling. 
She had very often seen him out of 
temper ; the usual calm of River Gate was 
seriously disturbed now and then by his 


unreasonablenesses ; but these bursts of 


rage were generally concerned with his 
dinner, or his clothes, or mistakes of ser- 
vants, or fancied insults and neglects from 
his devoted father and mother. Celia had 
never been the object of them herself, and 
had always succeeded in bringing peace 
back directly. She could not imagine why 
he should be cross now, or what she had 
done to injure his feelings. Perhaps she 
had a right to be injured at his aking her 
whether she had ever been unhappy: the 
touches of black on her white dress might 
have kept him from forgetting that a year 
had not long passed since her father died ; 
and if she had never loved any one else, 
she had loved her father. 

There were few enough moments in 
Celia’s life when she had any deep feeling, 
either of joy or sorrow; and still fewer 
were the moments when such a feeling 
found its way into words. In fact, she was 
harder and cooler than most young women 
of her age and kind ; and yet she did not 
like Vincent to call her astone. But she 
did not contradict him any further at that 
time, and seemed to deserve the character 
he gave her. To her quick instincts, after 
the first surprise, his unusual earnestness 
was a danger signal, and she had no wish 
to find herself among any troublesome 





rocks, So far, she had sailed with him 
over a smooth sea; for every reason, she 
wished their present terms of easy cousin- 
ship to continue to the end; and, indeed, 
so did he ; but he was a little off his guard 
that afternoon, and man is not always 
master of his fate. 

For a few minutes they sat in silence: 
a most extraordinary thing forthem. Vin- 
cent was still staring away up the river, 
frowning fiercely. Celia, having slowly 
lowered her eyes from his handsome, sulky 
face, played a little tune on the tabie, and 
tried to look grave too. The state of things 
both bored and amused her; she was also 
conscious of an odd little excitement, which 
made her heart beat rather faster than 
usual. Celia was nothing if not practical ; 


she was never afraid to face facts, or their 
consequences either, 

‘‘He and I in love with each other! 
Oh, nonsense ; 


What an awful business ! 
how can he be such a fool!” 
This thought flashed through her mind, 
while her fingers tapped the table im- 
patiently. Glancing up again for an 
instant, she knew that life would have been 
a different thing if such a man as Vincent 
had been in Paul’s place. The thought 
was not quite new; she had crushed it 
down before, as she crushed it now, at 
once and without pity; but to-day there 
was this to be eaid in excuse for it: Vincent 
had never before given it a right to exist. 
“ Isn’t it time to go?” she said presently, 
in her gentiest, coolest manner. ‘“ Those 
dear things will be getting anxious about us.” 
“Sick of it, are you? So am I,” said 
Vincent savagely, as he met her blue eyes 
looking at him in a sort of sweet mockery. 
‘‘The sooner it’s over the better. This 
sort of thing is unbearable, you know.” 
“Weak tea, and midges that bite one’s 
nose,” said Celia. ‘‘ Yes, I agree with you; 
the sooner it’s over the better. Only do 
try not to be so cross about it. Remember, 
it is our last afternoon, except Sunday, 
which doesn’t count for much. Next 
Saturday you will be ever so far away.” 
“And much difference that will make 
to you. You will sleep just the same on Mon- 
day night, and laugh and play tennis with 
some fools ali day on Tuesday, and never— 
well, never give me another thought, after 
all these weeks we have had together. And 
now you tell me not to be serious, It’s 
the truth, Celia—I was thinking just now 
that, in spite of all our jolly time together, 
you wouldn’t care one straw if you heard I 
was dead.” 
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So Celia found herself among the rocks 
in aarnest ; but her power of steering was 
still equal to the occasion. She answered 
him very quietly. 

“ Please don’t say what is not true. I 
shall miss you very much; but is that 
a reason why I should make you and 
myself unhappy by being dismal before- 
hand?” 

At the same time she knew that Vincent 
was right in his forebodings of her be- 
haviour next week, only—poor Vincent !— 
with the addition of Paul. His last bitter 
words, ‘‘ you wouldn’t care one straw if you 
heard I was dead,” she could have answered 
effectively in certain lines from ‘“ Chaste- 
lard,” which had been copied out for her 
once upon a time by a friend who knew 
her well, and loved her with a romantic 
girl’s love in spite of it. 

Nay, dear, I have 

No tears in me; I never shall weep much, 

I think, in all my life; I have wept for wrath 

Sometimes, and for mere pain, but for love's pity 

I cannot weep at all. I would to God 

You loved me less ; I give you all I can 

For all this love of yours, and yet I am sure 

I shall live out the sorrow of your death 

And be glad afterwards. 

But Celia was not at all inclined now 
to run into any poetical exaggerations, or 
to think of the future, even the near future 
of next week. The present, with its sudden 
and strange developements, was quite 
enough to occupy her. She was no longer 
amused now, but vexed and astonished. 
Vincent had changed so unaccountably, 
while she had not changed at all: it was 
really most provoking. She had believed 
that they were both out of reach of 
violent feelings of any sort. She saw no 
reason why their summer should not end 
as pleasantly as it had begun; to her his 
reproaches would have been absolutely 
laughable, if they had not been unspeak- 
ably tiresome, and had not brought with 
them, like an echo, the slightest sting of 
regret, the faintest shiver, making her fancy 
for a moment that she herself was as 
foolish as Vincent, and that a sort of dark 
curtain was drawing down over her world, 
flowery garden and stealing river, because 
he was going away. 

But she was only weak for a moment, 
and proceeded to behave with all the calm 
good sense for which her aunt gave her 
credit. She looked up at him again, this 
time leaving all mockery and chaff out of 
the question. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, “and don’t 
be unjust,” 

“IT beg your pardon, Celia,” he said, 





brought back suddenly to reason by a 
stronger nature than his own; and then 
she laughed a little, and he smiled rather 
queerly. 

“T had better go and pay for this tea,” 
he said. ‘ We may as well start: it will 
be getting foggy.” 

“ Very well,” said Celia; and while he 
went off up to the house, she strolled 
down to the boat, stopping on the old 
red-brick steps to gather clove pinks, 
almost black in the shadow, but richer- 
scented than ever after the sunny day. 

Then she stood looking into the water 
till Vincent came, wishing, a little too 
late, that he knew of her cngagement. 
As for telling him, she did not feel in- 
clined to do anything so disagreeable, espe- 
cially as Paul was now at Woolsborough. 
She was sorry now that she had not told 
Paul to stay away till Monday, not that 
she could not keep him in perfect order ; 
but Vincent's newly-discovered feelings 
would make his eyes unnaturally sharp, 
she knew, and a scene before he went 
was a thing very much to be avoided. 

She took the sculls on the way down, 
and he sat in the stern, and smoked 
and watched her as she rowed. The 
autumn afternoon was already growing 
misty and dim; those mounting clouds, 
which Paul saw from the towing-path at 
Woolsborough, were slowly climbing in the 
west ; the red, suffused light of the sun as 
he descended made the broad calm river 
glow like polished copper. There was no 
sound, but a faint splash against the bank 
here and there ; a ripple about a fallen tree, 
showing how fast that silent current ran ; or 
the rising of a fish suddenly, Vincent and 
Celia starter. on their last little voyage 
in silence, but she put out all her young 
strength, and the boat went flying down 
the stream. She rowed as if she were 
anxious to bring this chapter in her story 
toanend. At first Vincent did not inter- 
fere, but he very scoa began to show that 
this wish was no. his 

“ Easy now,” he said, ‘ What's the use 
of a pace like that? The stream will take 
us down quite soon enough.” 

“T don’t think so, do you know,” she 
answered, “It will be nearly dark when 
we get home, and Aunt Flo will be anxious 
about us.” 

“ Celia, how false you are!” 

* Vincent, you are very disagreeable.” 

“No,” he said gravely. ‘I can’t go on 
chaffing for ever, like you, but I am never 
disagreeable. I’m in earnest, and I’m un- 
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selfish, which is an awful thing to have to 
be. Some people can do that sort of thing 
cheerfully, but I can’t. They are either 
cold-blooded, like fish, or else they are saints. 
I am neither one nor the other.” 

“You are very mysterious,” said Celia, 
pulling a little harder than before. “I 
never suspected you of being a saint, but 
then—I didn’t even know you were un- 
selfish.” 

“ T don’t suppose you did. Thatis your 
coldness. As cold as a fish, as hard asa 
stone ——” 

“What a character!” she said, with a 
little laugh. ‘‘ False, cold, hard. It isa 
pity you have found out all that. We 
might as well have parted friends.” 

“«TLook here. Change places with me.” 

“No, thanks. I would rather stay 
here.” 

“Tf you don’t, I shall upset the boat,” 
said Vincent quietly. 


She hesitated a moment. Oa any after- 


noon before she would have dared him to 
do it ; but to-day his temper seemed a little 
dangerous, and she did not even care to 
provoke a dispute with him. After all, 
what did it matter? Celia had one great 
secret of success in life. 
relative importance of things. 


She could see the 
She had no 
small humours and obstinacies, and knew 
when she had better give in. On this 
occasion, the change would only mean get- 
ting home rather later ; nobody would be 
angry, and nobody, except Paul, would be 
anxious. So they changed places, and 
Vincent almost immediately shipped the 
sculls and lighted another cigarette. Celia 
settled herself very comfortably among her 
cushions in the stern, and wrapped a warm 
shawl round her shoulders. They went on 
drifting slowly down the stream. Damp 
mists were gathering; the red glow was 
becoming still more lurid and dim. 

* So you did not know I was unselfish ?” 
said Vincent presently. 

“T really don’t believe I ever thought 
about it,” Celia answered languidly. 

She was half angry with him, and in her 
heart she said, “What a bore you are!” But 
the voice that spoke, in its utter sweetness, 
coldness, and indifference, might have 
belonged to the classic nymph, who reigns 
over that river, and might have warned a 
daring mortal to venture no farther. If 
Celia had spoken like that to Paul Romaine, 
nothing more would have been heard of him 
or his pretensions; but Captain Percival 
was not so sensitive. 

After all,” he began, “Celia, don’t you 


think we may as well understand each 
other before I go away ?” 

“About your unselfishness, do you 
mean?” said his cousin, in the same 
languid tone. 

If she could still keep off the evil 
moment she would; and yet with her 
vexation a little feeling of triumph mixed 
itself. That Vincent — selfish, worldly, 
mercenary (but she only called it prudent), 
with his faultless taste, and his tremendous 
admiration for himself—should be reduced 
to making love to his penniless cousin, and 
to breaking all his fineresolves to leave Eng- 
land a free man unless ten thousand a year 
happened to fall at his feet—it was too 
funny, really. Celia was sorry, of course ; 
but she was not altogether displeased. 
Imagine the feelings of Aunt Flo and Uncle 
Tom ; could they ever have suspected their 
magnificent son of such a thing ? 

It would have been better, after all, to 
spoil the fun of the summer by letting the 
world and Vincent know of her stupid en- 
gagement. Must she tell him now? No, 
she could not. There were plenty of 
obstacles without that. She must write 
to him next week, or make Aunt Fio write 
for her; a letter might catch him at 
Gibraltar. But even now, in spite of his 
strange talk, she could hardly believe that 
Vincent absolutely meant to ask her to 
marry him. If so, it was a pity indeed 
that the thing was impossible ; for though 
she was not actually in love with Vincent 
any more than with Paul, she admired 
Vincent more than any man she had ever 
seen. 

‘Yes, about my unselfishness, if you like 
to put it in that way,” he said. ‘I want 
you to understand that. There’s nothing 
else in the way, that I know of. Don’t 
you know what I should do, if I were 
selfish, Celia?” 

‘Riddles are far too much trouble,” she 
said. ‘As you are not selfish, and can’t 
do it, why should I bother myself to 
guess ?” 

“Very true,” said Vincent. “I should 
ask you to marry me.” 

To this Celia made no answer at all. 

“You have made a conquest, you see, 
dear,” her cousin went on. “ Well, we both 
know it is no use thinking of it. The 
Canon does not see his way to making me 
a larger allowance, and a man can’t very 
easily alter his tastes, or his way of living, 
You would hate poverty just as much as 
I should; in fact, I could not expose 





you to it. Now, Celia, perhaps you under- 
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stand that going away is something of a 
grind.” 

A long silence followed. The light was 
fading fast now, and the wooded banks 
loomed dark above the water. 
seemed to feel that he must do something ; 
he unshipped the sculls again, and began 
rowing gently. He looked at Celia, sitting 
dark and muffled in the stern; her face 
was turned away from hin, a little towards 
the bank, and looked very pale. 

“Can’t you say anything, Celia?” he 
said at last. ‘Of course it is for my own 
misery that I love you. I didn’t mean to 
tell you—but it could not be helped.” 

“Why did you tell me? I don’t quite 
know,” she said. “ What do you want me 
to say? I can only say I am very sorry.” 

“You see what I mean, don’t you? 
You think it is impossible ¢ ” 

“ Perfectly impossible.” She was going 
to add—“ for more reasons than one,” but 
she stopped herself, fearing to bring on 
worse explanations. 

At the same time, Vincent’s words, and 
the tone of his voice, gave her more in- 
tense pain than she had thought possible, 
and she was angry with herself and with 
the pain. But it only made her own voice 
colder and harder when she spoke again. 

“JT cannot imagine why you told me. 
What could be the use of it?” 

“Tt did seem useless,” Vincent con- 
fessed ; “but put yourself in my place, 
and you won't wonder so much, Going 
away for years, and leaving you, and not 
knowing what might happen; and then 
the thought that somebody else might 
turn up—of course he will; and, Celia, am 
I going beyond the truth when I say that 
you like me better than the rest of the 
world ; that both you and I are never so 
happy as when we are together? You 
will miss me, I know, though, of course, 
not so much as I shall miss you.” 

‘Have you forgotten that I am hard, 
and cold, and false?” said Celia; “ or that 
I am to play tennis and enjoy myself more 
than ever next week, when you are gone 
away ?” 

“ Nonsense! I only said all that because 
you provoked me, and I wanted to see 
what you would say. Now listen. We 
can’t know anything about the future, 
hang it! but, dear, will you be engaged 


Vincent’ 





to me? Some day I shall get an appoint- 
ment which will enable me to marry, 
or I shall leave the service and go into 
trade, or something. Anything, so that 
we shall belong to each other. Will you, 
darling +” 

In spite of all Celia’s common sense, for 
a minute or two she wavered terribly. It 
was a good thing that Vincent could not 
see of what she was thinking, or know 
what a thrill of pleasure his words sent 
through her whole nature, strong and cool as 
it was. It was a good thing, too, that they 
were in a boat, where he could not behave 
unreasonably. In the few moments before 
she spoke Celia reviewed the pros and 
cons in her mind. This was a man she 
could love—but he would soon cease to 
love her. She knew him too well to 
deceive herself about that. Poverty, dis- 
content, repentance, to follow on a little 
romance unnatural to both of them. 
While Paul Romaine and Red Towers 
would be always the same, always her 
own, and life would be what she chose to 
make it. 

‘IT would not be so unkind to you, 
Vincent,” she said. ‘No; please say no 
more about it. Your father and mother 
wou'd be awfully vexed, and it would be 
ruin to you. I am not unselfish, don’t 
think so. You are rather mistaken about 
me—at least, you were more right in what 
you said before. I am a very cold person, 
I daresay. Anyhow, I couldn’t do this. 
And you have astonished me so utterly, 
that I feel sure it is not my fault.” 

After that the boat flew dowa the river 
again, and was soon passing by old red 
houses and gardens full of fruit-trees, and 
then flashed with dangerous speed under 
the railway-bridge, and over many broken 
reflections of the lights of the town, and 
then under the other bridge where the 
boats were, and up, at last, to the landing- 
place at River Gate. There, in the dark, 
Paul was standing, and Celia, who had 
steered through the last half hour in some 
fear of her life, caught both his hands so 
joyfully that he was repaid for his waiting. 
She laughed and talked excitedly as she 
walked up through the garden. Paul, 
too, was in the highest spirits; but they 
did not let out their secret to Vincent, 
who followed them silently. 
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